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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



Dear Sir, ■ ■ 1824. 

The note, our mutual friend has conveyed to 
you, would lead you to expect, about this time, 
an answer to your letter ; which, I should indeed 
have noticed sooner, but that every day's con- 
sideration of the subject to which it refers, has 
impressed me with a deeper sense of the 
importance and difficulty of the task you have 
imposed upon me, I wiU, however, no longer 
hesitate to give you such suggestions as my 
reading and reflections supply ; and I shall sin- 
cerely rejoice, if they tend, in any measure, to 
deUver your mind from its present embarrass- 
ment. 

I can fully enter into the feelings which you 
so well describe yourself to h^ve experienced 
when compelled to listen, to what, by a very 

B 



2 INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 

erroneous application of terms, are called liberal 
views of Christianity ; nor is it difficult to com- 
prehend the mental effort, which must have been 
occasioned by yotir unwillingness to assent to 
objections against the authority of that Book, 
on which our most hallowed anticipations de- 
pend ; and the fear, lest the specious and daring 
manner in which those objections were urged, 
should even, for one moment, delude you into a 
belief of their validity. 

That you may not be disheartened, however, by 
the fear that this is, by any means, an uncommon 
case, I can assure you, from my own experience, 
that many others have to contend with similar 
difficulties ; and, indeed, it does not often hap- 
pen that they, who have the opportunity, possess 
also the power of answering the cavils which are 
broaght against religion. Nor is it easy for any 
in(£vidual, however gifted, to contend with those 
cavils, in the unsubstantial form which they 
commonly assume in mixed society ; for it is, 
you know, " impossible to confute a sneer;** 
and scepticism does not often present itself in a 
more questionable shape. Under these circum- 
stances, it does npt imply any diffidence in your 
powers, and still less the slightest distrust of 
the sacred cause you are anxious to maintain^ 
when I reccMnmend you to decline a contest 
with so subtile and unfair an adversary : for I 
have the warrant of Scripture for believing, that 
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this course^ which common prudence would 
dictate*, is the best and wisest which we can 
^ufsue. Should jour wanderings, therefore^ 
chance to lead you into Errour's den, and 
bring you within the reach of that monster, 

<< Most lothsome, filthie, foule, and full of rile dtfldain ;" 

call to mind the advice of ^e victori^ knight, 
and fly, until you have ^l^eh "the shield of 
faith," and have clothed yourself in " the whole 
armour of God.** 

Many compendious statements of the evi- 
dences by which Christianity is supported have 
l>een formed, to supply the want whidi has 
oSien been fdt by those, who anxiously seek the 
tn^h : but you must be aware bow difficult it is 
to meet the necessities of each individiml case i 
because, in consequence of the various consti- 
tution of our. minds, arguments which force 
conviction upon one person, will appear incon- 
dusive to another. 

I have, indeed, known three steps lead to a 
firm beli^ in the evidences of Christianity, and 
have afterwards seen the creed thus formed, 
£Ued up, until the entire mind was brought into 
adbfectikm to the trutiicf God« 

The first step was, that the Jewish religion 
must have had its origin through tlie instru- 

* lTim.L4.MidTit.ui. 9' 
B 2 



4 iKTnODUCTORT LETTER. 

mentality of Moses and Aaron ; as it was utterly 
impossible for its rites and ceremonies to have 
been palmed upon the nation at any subsequent 
period. 

The next step was> to fix the prophecy of Isaiah 
antecedently to the advent of Christ. 

And the last step, to obtain some profane his- 
torical evidence of the time of our blessed Lord^s 
appearance upon the earth. 

But from the habit of pursuing mathematical 
investigations, you may, perhaps, .hafve become, 
in some measure, disqualified to receive the less 
palpable impressions of moral evidence ; and it 
would, therefore, be a very arduous undertaking 
to supply you with a synopsis, which would at 
once be brief and satisfactory. But even if I 
could bring you through a few certain and 
acknowledged steps, to the conclusion which 
you seek, I know not that it would be beneficial 
to you ; ffar that conviction will be more firm 
and durable, which is the result of a less rapid 
process; and the vety nature of the sutgect 
requires, that the heart, no less than the under- 
standing, should be engaged in* the enquiry. 
Besides which, it is a necessaiy part of religious 
discipline to subdue the pride of human intel- 
lect, and to eradicate that undue sense of its 
own powers, which is one of the most formi- 
dable obstacles that can be opposed to the recep- 
tion of Divine truth. This is a remark to which 
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I feel assured you will accede, because it is the 
principle upon which that commendation was 
founded, which I well remember you orice ex- 
pressed, of the prostration of mind which led 

our friend to say, that the names of 

Newton, Locke, and Paley, kept him from in- 
fidelity ; for if they, whose int^ectual power 
was to his as Jupiter to a glow-worm, believed 
in the truth of the sacred books, he dared not 
to disbelieve, .before he had examined the 
grounds of their faith. 

I can well conceive the feelings with which 
you observed the striking contrast bietween the 
harmony which pervades the reasoning of those 
" master spirits,** whether their minds were en^- 
gaged in the investigation of physical or religious 
truth, and the inconsistencies which distinguish 
the logic of those sceptical reasoners, with whom 
you sometimes have had occasion to associate. 
You have found many of the last-named persons 
well educated ; some well meaning ; and others 
of liberal professions ; entettainii^ the most con- 
fined notions, and expressing very conflicting 
sentiments and views respecting the origin and 
utility of religion : some looking upon it as an 
admirable state-expedient; others supposing it 
to be altogether a juggle of priestcraft; and 
many regarding it as nothing more than a most 
beautiful system of morals : and all these uniting 
to deem its open profession irrational and e]> 
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6 IKTRODUCTORT LETTER. 

thusiastic. Whereas, the same common sens^ 
which they apply to other subjects, would sug* 
gest, that Christianity is, or is not, what it pre- 
tends to be ; and ought therefore either to chal- 
lenge our entire devotion, or be proscribed alto- 
gether, as the most enormous imposition that was 
ever foisted upon the credulity of mankind* You 
justly suppose that this inconsistency must arise 
from other causes than intellectual inability; 
and, indeed, the Scriptures inform us that there 
is a darkness of the understanding * inseparable 
from disobedience to the will of God. It is also 
called a blindness of the heart t; the truth, as it 
is in Christ, being the only source whence the 
mind and heart can be enlightened, t 

If, from the general sentiments of these peo- 
ple on religious subjects, we pass to the parti*- 
cular arguments, if arguments they may be 
{tailed, by which they attempt to uphold their 
crude and ill-formed systems, we are struck 
witii the intellectual phenomenon, of men who 
will reason clearly and correctiy enough on phy- 
sical causes and their effects, examine their data, 
and deduce their consequences with scrupulous 
^curacy, whilst on the subject of religion they are 
satisfied to erect most unphilosophical systems^ 
upon loose, shallow, and indeterminate premises. 
Were a speculator to disbelieve the Jaws of 

* Matttxiii. 15. Jobn, xii. 40. Zech.vii. 11, 12. 
f Ephes, iv, 18, %l Pet.ii. 9. 2Cor.iv, 6. 
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motion, the very men would pity his intellectual 
weakness, who, when he dares dissent from 
scriptural truth, receive his audacity with that 
kind of applause which they bestow upon the 
hardihood of Satan, when he rises from his 
fathomless fall, to renew the attack against his 
God. In this remarkable contest of man with his 
Creator, the understanding is obscured through 
its own pride, so true it is that the wisdom of 
this world is folly with God*, and that Christ is 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them that are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ (is) the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. And so 
true it is, also, that upon them with whom the 
" deceivableness of unrighteousness** is suffered 
to work, God shall send strong delusion.t They 
are told, like Naaman, the leper, to go and wash 
in Jordan, and they cry, " Are not Abana and 
Phapar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel ?** The Syrian was persuaded 
to try the efficacy of the sacred river, and he 
found its hedling virtues ! 

But your mind appears to be disturbed, not 
only by the conflicting sentiments 6f the re- 
jectors of Christianity, but also by the want of 
unanimity among Christians themselves, on the 
subject of the doctrines, as well as in the cerer 

* 

* ICor.i. 21. et seq. t 2The»8.ii. 11- 
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S INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 

monies of their religion. This discrepancy, I ap^ 
prehend, is more in form than in substance, and 
to be accounted for by the natural inequalities 
of the human mind, and not from any want of 
distinctness and harmony in the subject itself. 
Weak and undisciplined minds are always apt to 
make the ornaments the ^* Jinis asdifkatce do- 
mus ; ** and weak minds, when disciplined, are 
ever apt to pursue their ideas into the extremes 
of metaphysical absurdity. With one exception, 
all Christians (if they can be called Christians 
who deny the divinity of Christ) assent to cer- 
tain fundamental principles in doctrine; such 
as the fall of man, and the necessity of the oper- 
ation of the Holy Ghost upon the heart. But 
from the different light in which the understand, 
ing of men, whilst clouded in this flesh, must 
look upon the same subject, there will be different 
degrees of apprehension, and widely different 
states of knowledge. It would, therefore, be 
impossible to make even a compendium of the 
whole doctrine of the Scriptures, in a form of 
words according with the notions of aU people : 
one would suffer the spirit to escape in grasping 
the letter, whUst another would overlook the 
letter in soaring after the spirit. 

This observation is also, in some measure, ap- 
plicable to that branch of the church of Christ, 
which, by Divine blessing, has been planted in 
this country. As there are specific distuictions, 
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which divide the members of a common genus, 
so there will be individual peculiarities, among 
those who belong to the same species. When, 
therefore, you ask where a summary of the doc- 
trine of the Church of England is to be seen, you 
will not, I hope, think that I give an unsatis- 
factory answer, when I refer you to the Cate- 
chism, the Liturgy, the Articles, and the Homilies j 
for although some of these are supposed to be 
h3;pothetical, and others are attempted to be ad- 
duced in the support of different tenets, yet 
they all embrace the same essential principles^ 
and owe their apparent incongruity to the 
" mind's eye,** through which they are \dewed, 
which is seldom untinctured with prejudice, and 
unbiassed with habits and associations of thought 
And from this inequality of view in the sight of 
men, had a line of doctrine or discipline been 
drawn witii too great precision, it would have 
included but a comparatively small number of 
conscientious adherents ; the proof of the doc- 
trine of Scripture being more of the nature of 
an assurance than a demonstration ; for if any 
one will do the will of God, he shall know of the 
doctrine, if it be of God * ; and no man, assuredly, 
has a right to find fault with his brother, for 
showing his respect to God, by standing in the 
holy presence, when his own feeling of humi- 
lity and reverence would throw him on his 

* John; vii. 17. 



10 INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 

knees. Indeed, I must admit, that the very 
nature of the subjects connected with our rela- 
tion to God is such as to exclude the possibility 
of that uniformity of opinion, or precision of 
statement which you appear to requh-e, when 
you ask, " Why, in the scheme of Christianity, 
the primary points of doctrine cannot be as 
definitely stated as the first principles of phy- 
sical science?** 

In our Catechism, Liturgy, Articles, and Ho- 
milies, the doctrines of the Church are definitely 
stated, although not in a scientific form. 

You also ask me to point out some popular 
work, which contains such a systematic arrange- 
meat; and I truly wish it were in my power 
to do so : for it would prevent the necessity of 
adopting the other alternative, which, however 
disguised in the delicacy of your language, you 
have imposed upon me. I had much rather have 
placed in your hands the labour of some author 
more qualified for the task ; but as I know of 
none who exactly speak my sentiments on the 
subjects, upon which you ask for information, I 
will attempt to express them myself. But I 
cannot be persuaded to embrace the whole ex;- 
tent of your wishes. It will be sufiicient that I 
show, lliat the relaticm which man holds with 
the Deity is a religious, and not a moral, re- 
lation; that the revelation of God is altoge- 
ther distinct from, and unconnected with, the 

13 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 11 

systems of the. light of* nature, and moral phi*- 
losophy ; and that I offer some observations ex- 
planatory of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel. As I proceed, I shall attempt to an- 
swer some objections which have so often, and 
so triumphantly, been advanced; and which, 
although often learnedly and laboriously con- 
ftited, have seldom been met with so decided 
and clear a negative as the argument admits. 
Certain unphilosophical concessions, especially 
respecting the light of nature, and the law of 
morals, have tended to obscure the subject, and 
clog the pure spirit of religion with laws, and 
principles, and relations, which hang upon her 
wings, and confine her to the earth. Were I suflBi- 
ciently dexterous, I would for ever disunite them, 
and consign those remnants of pagan philosophy 
to their proper sphere of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions; 

On your part, I must stipulate for one con- 
cession. Tou must concede to me the authen- 
ticity and <;redibiiity of the Scriptures^ that we 
may refer to them as a common source of in« 
formation, and mutually appeal to the JSible, 
and to the Bible only, as an infallible test of 
truth. With you, that holy book is a &ct mp* 
ported by a certain chain of evidence, Ihe whole, 
or any link of which, is open to your investiga- 
tion : but, in a discussion of the kind in which I 
am about to engage, it would be as unfair to 
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object to the credibility of any part or passage, 
as it would be foreign to my present purpose to 
defend the authenticity of the whole volume. I 
must, therefore, have a thorough belief, without 
wavering or reservation. " All Scripture is given 
by the inspiration of God ;*' they, therefore, ad- 
mit of no hesitation, nor doubting : every word is 
truth, or we know not what part is to be credited. 
I am aware of the difficulty and importance 
of the undertaking in which I am about to en- 
gage ; and trust that, although the integrity 
with which I proceed, cannot prevent my failure, 
it may at least excuse the many imperfections, 
which, I am conscious, will attach to the per- 
formance. • 

I am, &c. 

* Lest the meaning of the author respecting morality, 
as expressed in the following pages, be either misappre- 
hended or misrepresented, he thinks it advisable to sajr, that, 
whilst arguing that moral toorkSf — - whereby he means, 
works performed neither from a religious motive, nor for a 
reh'gious end — have no religious merit, he has unequivo- 
cally insisted upon the performance of good toorksy *- 1. e. 
such works as arise from a religious motive, and are per- 
formed for a religious end, — as the fruit of faith, and the 
only test, whereby men can be assured of their acceptance 
witli God. As an authority for this distinction, the author 
names the 12th and ISth Articles of Religion. (1) It is hoped, 
therefore, that no one will be so weak, or so wicked, after 
this explanation, as to say, that because the author denies 
religious merit to moral works, he, either by argument or 
inference, advocates immorality. 



(1) Vide Bishop Burton's ezpoeiUon of tbem. G (•'^'^'^^ 






LETTER I. 

THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY HAS NEVER BEEN 
DEMONSTRATED BY ARGUMENT DRAWN FROM 
NATURE. 
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LETTER I. 



Dear Sir, 1825. 

The first subject to which I will call your at- 
tention, is the knowledge of the existence and 
attributes of the Deity. But whence is this 
knowledge derived ? Independent of Revelation, 
there are on}y two ways by which it is con- 
tended that we can arrive at that knowledge. 
Those are from the light of nature, and by 
abstract reasoning. Both these patiis have been 
trod in the proudest days of dialectic philosophy 
widiout leliding to the trath. The former would 
naturally invite the steps of men, and the latter 
may be traced through Augustine to the Pla- 
tonic school. But have any of the supporters of 
these systems, given to the world sudi a clear 
and demonstrative proof of the existence of aGt>d, 
that men might impHdtly rely upon it, had they 
not an assurance of his being fitxn the Deity 
himsetf ? Have now, the disciples <rf the French 
Mhool of " free-thinkers,*' or the followers of 
Godwin and Palmer, or our own metaphysician^^ 
an aigument, or a series of deductions, which 
fully establishes the existence et a God, eith«r 
from the principles of natural philos^^y, or by 
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16 ON THE EXISTENCE 

the reasoning powers of the mind ? I am assured 
that they have not ; and shall attempt to show, 
that it is impossible for man " by searching to 
find out God;** and that it is only from the 
revelation of the Deity himself, that we can 
have a knowledge of his existence. 

If I succeed in establishing this position, I 
am convinced that I shall not be doing the 
cause of Christianity a disservice. Could the 
being, of a God be proved independent of Reve- 
lation, such a god, as in the case of the god of 
the deist, would be of no service : for we should 
yet be ignorant of his will. The deist, indeed, 
argues that the physical and moral laws of na- 
ture are the will of God; but the latter are 
equally questionable with the existence of the 
god of nature ; and, if reduced to the former, 
few men will be content with the mere mechani- 
cal principles of creation. It has appeared to 
me to be an error in the pious and the learned, 
to show too great an anxiety on this subject. In 
conceding to the worshipper of natiure the argu- 
ment upon which his system rests, it is thought 
by some, to be an important acquisition, to bring 
him to the acknowledgment of a God. On the 
contrary, the concession made through this 
praiseworthy motive, fixes him more blindly in 
the mazes of his error. Put the deist to the 
proof of the existence of his deity, and of the 
moral laws of creation, and he^ will be driven 
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from the strongest hold of infidelity, and either be 
compelled to acknowledge the Revelation of the 
God of Scripture, or become an atheist. By exalt- 
ing the faculties of the mind, in granting such 
an important discovery, as the being of a God, 
to their natural powers, there is taken fxom the 
Scriptures a great portion of that interest, rever- 
ence, and sublime awe, with which they are 
approached by those, who consider them as the 
only source of the knowlecige of the mystenous 
being ofthe true God. 

Having once conceded to the deist the exist- 
ence of his deity, we cannot find fault with him 
for furnishing that deity with a code of laws. 
It would, however, appear from the language 
of his worshippers, that there is something too 
subtile in his le^slation for their understanding ; 
they are, therefore, to wait until " the energy 
of inteUectual power'' has arrived at its ulti- 
mate degree '< of moral and scientific improve- 
ment,*' before ** the sublime principle" be ca- 
pable of « discerning" and ^* understanding" 
the n^^ural system. With such trying as this 
(for it is the prinoiple of the most popular infidel 
woi^ ofthe day) the adviocates of nature amuse 
and deceiye i^ei^selves ; and t^l us ^f the laws^ 
and priijiciples* and perfectibility of mature ; say, 
that they shun alike the errors of ignoraace and 
superstition j and proclaim that nature has en- 
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lightened aiid reason ennobled them ; whilst all 
that civilization has accomplished is but to en- 
slave mankind. What is here meant by a state 
of nature ? 

Man can only exist in society, and all the 
regulations of society are conventional. Indeed, 
there is nothing natural to man, save life and the 
faculties of his being ; and he owes the exercise 
of those faculties to such casual and artificial 
relations as call them into action. Had the 
disciples of the system of nature, light and power 
to advance one step farther, they would see that 
the revelation of God is the perfection of reason, 
and that nature is only the action of the me- 
chanical and chemical laws by which the uni- 
vefse is sustained and governed ; but it is hid 
#om* their eyes ! They seem to argue that that 
society which is the farthest removed from po- 
litical cultivation, approaches the nearest to 
moral perfection. * Which is, in fact, saying, 
that the most barbarous people are the most 
enlightened: that men see the clearest ill the 
dark ! An entertaining and useful volume 
might be written, showing the various objects 
and forms of worship which the different nations 
of the earth have invented. A cursory glance 
down, the stream of time is sufficient to show 
, their absurdity. The earliest people of whom 

* Vide Helvetius on the Mind, pp. 17, 18. 
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we read, out of the pale of revelation, are the 
Egyptians. Their institutions were their own ; 
and, unless derived from Noah, their religion 
was primitive, yet it showed nothing of the per- 
fectibility of nature. They had their priests, 
their temple, and their god. Nature taught 
them to worship a bull ! It is unnecessary to 
say more of the nations of the East, than that 
Bramha drove his rival Buddah from India, who 
carried with him his rites into China. The Scy- 
thians, the Huns, the Goths, and every wander- 
ing tribe, had their* own peculiar worship, whose 
origin was, in all probability, (for nature aban- 
dons us to conjecture,) some petty tyrant, who 
owed his apotheosis more to his animal strength 
than to his wisdom. The Persians, with more 
taste and consistency, adored the sun. The 
African has been found worshipping the em- 
bodied spirit of evil ; and the American Indian 
deifying a bear ! These general notices are suf- 
ficient to answer the claims of nature j yet still 
we grant too much to the deist, if we even 
allow that either the notion of worship, or of 
a god, is the natural conception of the mind. 
All the nations of the earth were in the loins 
of Noah ; they could not, therefore, escape a 
traditionary knowledge of a true God, who 
revealed himself to that patriarch. In any 
case, therefore, where this tradition is lost, 
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no ON TIfE EXISTENCE 

nature has either frittered away the loriginal 
idea, or supplied its place with some fantastic 
absurdity. 

If we also accompany our voyagers to each 
newly discovered people, we shall find, that tlie 
only lessons which nature taught them, were the 
indulgence of passion, and the gratifications of 
sense. Fraud, theft, debauchery, drunkenness, 
incontinence, malice, and revenge, war to the 
knife, are the characteristics of ** nature's un- 
sophisticated children." And as if to give a 
more decided answer to those theorists, who 
assert the doctrine of the light of nature, the 
only aboriginals who have been discovered with- 
out any trace of conventionary regulations^ 
either civil or religious, are also the least dis- 
tinguished by the exercise of those faculties 
which place man above the inferior animals.* 

With few exceptions, it appears that an idea 
of a supreme being was universal ; and we are 
therefore told, that it was natural. The general 
formation of an idea is not a proof of its innate 
origin. The unassisted idea has never led to 
the truth ; and tlie diversity of object, of form, 
of quality, of office, and of power, with which 
different people strove to embody their respec- 
tive idea, is a convincing proof, that although 

* Bishop Home uses an argument to show that, as there i» 
but one God, those who have not the true God, have no 
God. 
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there was a capability of receiving the knowledge 
of a God, yet that there was no natural or innate 
adjunct in the mind, of the true God. The 
worshippers of the God of nature thus mistake 
the capability of receiving the revelation of the 
Deity for a manifestation of the Deity himself. 
Aristotle exclaimed, " Being of beings !'* He 
also felt the want of a God, a feeling which 
operates no less with the admirers of nature. 
Nature is their God! A confession that they 
want one ^ and not being able to find, or willing 
to receive the God of revelation, they supply his 
place with his own physical laws, whilst the 
power which decrees and sustains them is fool- 
ishly overlooked. Even in the confession which 
is made of nature being their God, and of their 
worshipping the God of nature ; terms which 
their writings and conversation, use as convert- 
ible, an indistinctness of thought is shown, which 
sufficiently proves that they have no clear idea 
of a God ; for the God of nature must be as 
distinct from nature as cause is from effect. 

The consent, therefore, of all mankind to the 
notion of some God, proves either too much, or 
too little for the Deist : for it eitlier is a corrup- 
tion of the revelation of the true God, of himself^ 
made to the patriarchs, or an ineffectual attempt 
of the powers, of the mind, to discover a God, 
as in no one instance has it led to the truth. 

The reason why the traditionary knowledge 

c 3 
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would SO firmly seize upon the mind is, that in 
the constitution of the species, man being origin- 
ally formed for communion with his Maker, is 
imperfect unless he be engaged in such an ex- 
alted intercourse. There is a vend in the mind, 
a feeling in the heart, a desire in the soul, which 
nothing short of such an exalted fellowship can 
supply :— 

** Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality?" 

And hence the readiness, even of savage 
nature, to believe in incantations^ and to deify 
the wonders of the universe ; and hence, the use, 
the aptness, and the necessity of revelation* 
The spirit of man wanders abroad like the dove 
from the ark, but finds no rest, until God him- 
self has abated the waters of ignorance which 
cover the earth. 

If the light of nature could have shown the 
existence of a deity, it would have been exult- 
ingly stated and demonstrated in the works of 
some of the votaries of that system. That they 
have insisted upon such a discovery without a 
demonstration, is a sufficient proof for my pre- 
sent, purpose, that it has never been demonstrated. 

In my next letter, I purport to consider if the 
powers of abstract reasoning have been more 
successful on this interesting and important 
subject. And I am. 

Dear ^r, &c* 



LETTER II. 

THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY HAS l^EVER BEEN 
DEMONSTRATED BY ABSTRACT REASONING. 
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LETTER il. 

Dear Sir, 1824. 

The first argument insisted upon by those who 
abandon the Scripture, and would prove the ex- 
istence of a deity by the power of reason alone, 
is an analogical argument drawn from experience, 
that man, as a piece of mechanism, must have 
had a maker. We know that in the production 
of artificial objects a cause is necessary. We 
also know that the reproduction of man is from 
natural causes. But it is further argued, that 
because a particular sort of machines must have 
had an inventor and a beginning to be made, so, 
as a machine, man must have had an inventor 
and a beginning. It is answered that the terms 
of agreement, necessary to form an analogy, 
are Avanting in this case. There is not a 
sameness 'of nature, which the schoolmen 
hold to be essential to this kind of reasoning. 
We cannot reason from objects of art and labour I 
to objects which are naturally produced. The • 
former are the mere temporary instruments of 
some known moving power ; the latter are self- 
moved : t;he former never can possess the power 
of reproduction; the latter does possess that 
power within itself. We may therefore argue 
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more speciously, that the power of reproduction 
has always been exercised in the formation of 
man j for from the immutability of the laws of 
nature, unless we have some assurance of there 
having been a first cause, we may look upon the 
laws of nature themselves as uncaused. If, 
therefore, we abandon the revelation of God, 
which says that "in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being,** it is more rational, because 
it is more simple, to believe^ that man is from 
everlasting, than to ascribe his being to another 
self-existing power. It is sounder reasoning to 
argue, that the earth is self-poised in the air, 
than that it rests upon the back of the elephant. 
If it be asserted that the power of reproduction 
is an effect, amd must have had a cause ; — the 
same objection may be brought with equal plau- 
sibiUty against whatever object is endued with 
the first action of that cause. If, therefore, we 
are called upon to grant that there must be an 
independent power, we may claim that power 
for nature, as it cannot be shown why nature is 
not her own creator. Should men in the choice 
of dilemmas choose a deity, what authority is to 
restrain them from poljrtheism ? 

In looking at this subject through the light of 
revelation, it is asked if that can be a correct 
exercise of the powers of the mind which would 
lead to an erroneous conclusion? This appa- 
rent error lies not in the reasoning, but in the 

18 
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attempt to make the faculty of reason reach 
farther than its powers can extend ; it has not 
strength to soar so high ; it cannot comprehend 
" an uncaused cause," and, therefore, the sub- 
ject, by being above the understanding, becomes 
a proper object of feith, and is only to be known 
so far as it is revealed by the fiirst uncaused Cause 
himself. 

Another, and a more pleasing analogy has 
been advanced, and most ably insisted on by 
Butler and Paley : an able writer also of the - 
present day, in a celebrated periodical work, 
forcibly uses the same j which is, to prove the 
existence of the Deity from the design and 
order of creation. As far as this argument ex- 
tends to the physical laws of creation, it has no 
force beyond what may be drawn from ahy'curi- 
ous, or brilliant experiment in natural philo- 
sophy : it proves no more than that matter is 
subject to certain mechanical laws, and still 
leaves open the question of, who imposed those 
laws upon it? But this argument forms the 
ground of a most plausible assertion^ viz. that 
there is a' moral design in creation, for the happi- 
ness of mankind, by naturally rewarding virtue 
and punishing vice. And the structure erected 
upon this foundation is so pleasing, that it 
would be painfol to think that it is built on the 
sand, did not the truth reveal to us a still more 
pleasing prospect Is virtue always rewarded in 
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the world, or is vice always punished ? Is there 
not a most apparent inequality of gpod and evil, 
which has been the theme of poets, and the puz- 
zle of moralists ? Nine-tenths of mankind can 
see neither design nor order in creation for 
their well-being and happiness. Nor can a satis- 
factory refutation be given, upon such an argu- 
ment, to the Spencean doctrine of a community 
of interests and possessions. Why should the 
poor man be content ? because contentment is a 
virtue ! The moral nature of that virtue may be 
apparent to the wealthy, or to the metaphy- 
sician ; but the history of the world has shown, 
that it is insuflScient for the moral government 
of man. There requires not only a reason in 
the mind, but also a capability in the heart, 
which is not naturally found there, and which 
it is one object of the gospel to give, to enable 
it to receive the lessons of content and resigna- 
tion upon which the argument of design must 
be placed. A man of great hereditary wealth 
maybe content with his situation in life; but 
his dependant has natural cause for discontent : 
and how can we reconcile these opposite condi- 
tions ? Speak to the labourer of the beauty of 
natural objects ; he is insensible to it. Tell him 
of the design and order of the productions of the 
earth ; he has laboured upon it until his bones 
are weary, and its fruitfulness^ he will say, is not 
for him— he labours for others, and only seeks a 
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short respite from the grave, in the work-house. 
But where philosophy would fail to convince him 
that he was placed in a condition of happiness, 
revelation would speak with a voice of wisdom 
and truth, and tell him that, instead of being 
subject to moral rewards and punishments, he 
had been subject to that decree of his God, 
which had placed him where the design of pro- 
vidence was manifest in every event, through the 
course of his life, as most divinely calculated to 
wean him from the world, to fix his trust and 
confidence in God, and to ensure the salvation 
of his soul. 

So far, therefore, from the design of moral re- 
wards and punishments showing the order, and 
ensuring the happiness of mankind, and thereby 
proving a designer ; there is no perceptible de- 
sign in the world, as wickedness is often success- 
ful, and treachery and fraud have the advantage 
over fair dealing and honesty ; nor can we re- 
concile the ways of life to the notion of a design- 
ing providence, until we are instructed how to 
locds upon them^ by God himself. So far, therie- 
fore, from the design of creation proving the 
existence of a God ; beforre God reveals it to 
us, we cannot even k»ow that there is a design. 
We see the we^k oppressed, and worth and 
" merit clothed in rags;** we see the vicious 
prosperous, and the virtupw in poverty and 
misery, and we know not the end of these 
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things, until like David^ we learn it «* in the 
sanctuary/* 

It is unnecessary thus to try every metaphy- 
sical argument. The subtilty with which some 
of them abound, is both curious and harmless. 
TTie eloquent Fenelon stands pre-eminent in 
this intellectual dexterity: and one passage, 
which I will quote from a divine of our own 
establishment, is a specimen of unequalled skill : 
«* Space and time,'* he says, " are only abstract 
conceptions of an immensity and eternity, which 
force themselves on our belief, and as immensity 
and eternity are not substances, tfiey must be 
the attributes of a being, who is necessarily 
immense and eternal.** Such reasoning would 
have immortalized a Grecian sage, but in the 
light of this day, only shows how the imagin- 
ation of a Christian divine may sport with itself. 
Of immensity, we can form no conception j of 
eternity, we know not that it can be, before we 
learn it from God. That space, therefore, which 
is extension^ and time, which is duration, should 
be the abstract conceptions of immensity, which 
has no extension, and of eternity, which has no 
duration, is the refined sentiment of a metaphy- 
sical imagination. May we not say to the most 
dexterous of these mental gladiators, — 

<< Canst thou by reason more of godhead know 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero ?" 
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Thus in every system of man, the connecting 
link, which would unite him to the Deity, is 
wanting. Was the chain ever perfect? How 
was it broken ? If in the earliest days of crea- 
tion, the mind of man had power to bind itself 
to its own source of existence, how comes it 
that the art decreased, as the power of intellect 
expanded? The book of revelation can only 
answer such questions. In it we learn that there 
has been a spiritual fall, and that the mind, now 
shrouded in darkness and error, can only per- 
ceive its own relation to God by the influence 
of that light, which will, through faith, beam 
upon us from the Sun of Righteousness. 

** All nations and languages'* speak to the 
truth of this argument. That people whose 
mental faculties were in the highest state of 
cultivation previous to the Advent, attempted, 
but in vain, to lift the sacred veil which hid the 
mystery of godliness : they reasoned upon the 
immortality of the soul, but declared that all 
further search into the sacred mystery would be 
nugatory, without a teacher from Him, to whom 
they erected an altar, as the last effort of their 
power — " The unknown God,'* " whom,'* 
said St Paul, in the light of revelation, " I de- 
clare unto you.** To Cicero, however, rather 
than to Plato, I would look for the clearest views 
of the ancients, and he could only speak of a 
" Numen aliquod prcestantimmce mentis J* Had 
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the Roman known more tlian the Athenian, he 
would have spoken in more decided language. 
Of Cicero, says EUis, " His mighty genius 
could add nothing to what every pagan knew ; 
talks of the deification of Romulus, the eternity 
of the soul, from the old but false argument of 
its being the principle of motion, and a self 
mover j and instead of the certainty of a future 
state, concludes with the stale Pythagorean doc- 
trine of transmigration.** 

Thus instead of the ancient phUosophers 
having either discovered the Deity, or handed 
down to us a process, whereby the divine ex- 
istence might be proved, they only attempted, 
and that attempt was vain, to restore the corrupt 
traditionary knowledge, which had reached 
them, of the numen aUquod prcestantissimce 
mentis. 

Like the path of a comet, which is known no 
longer than it is seen, the moment men lose sight 
of actual experience, they wander in trackless, 
and boundless extension. Would it have been 
necessary for the Deity to have revealed himseli^ 
could the peripatetics have declared Him in the 
Lyceum ? Or are we to look upon the " man 
of Uz,** and ** Jesse*s son,** as promulging a 
doctrine as a divine truth, for they both declare, 
that man by searching cannot ** find out God,** 
when the only ground of their assertion, was a 
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less dexterous use of the faculty of reason than 
modern metaphysicians have attained ? . 

May we not now appeal from the silver god- 
dess of Ephesus, to the rude images of Africa : 
from the sensual paradise of Mahomed, to the 
bloody procession of Jaggumaut, for a proof of 
the incapability of man to discover the Deity. 
The gods and goddesses of reason are either 
talking, or pursuing, or in a journey, or perad- 
venture, they sleep. 

Nor has " the light of philosophic truth'* -v 
been able to show more clearly the advantage 
of that system, which is to supersede the neces- 
sity of revealed religion. In two stupendous 
instances, it has been tried in modern times. 
That people who have no national religion are 
the most gross in their immoralities ; and al- 
though boasting that freedom is naturalized on 
their soil, through the action of this light, are 
the most cruel and inhuman slave-masters. A 
neighbouring nation also, under the mania of 
this philosophy, violently shook off all religious * 
restraints, asserted their rational independence, 
and became a liberal people. But what is the 
lesson we learn from this teaching ? They mur- 
dered their king, and basely submitted to a 
tyrant ! Tljiey exiled their nobles, and created a 
new order frpm among those ranks which were 
the farthest removed from nobility! They 
abased their church, removed their priests, and 
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gave themselves up to licentiousness ; but, aftef 
an unparalleled effusion of human blood, in less 
than thirty years^ having destroyed more than 
two millions of peo^de, they called back their 
hereditary monarch, their nobles, and their 
priests, and attempted to restore the wor^p of 
the altar! 

Again I would ask, if any process of reasonings 
either rational or metaphysical, has proved to a 
demonstration the existence of a Deity ? And I 
contend, that it has not. Were we, therefore, 
without this revelation, we should be without 
the knowledge of a God. 

I am, &c« 



LETTER lU. 

MAN NATURALLY COULD NEITHER DISCOVER THE 
DEITY, NOR RECEIVE NOR RETAIN THE KNOW. 
LEDGE OF HIM. 
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Dear Sir^ 

In this letter I wish to ask your attention to a 
brief history of the mind of man, regarding its 
reception of the light of revelation: in which 
we shall see, that so far from man being able to 
discover the Deity, it was with difficulty that 
he could be brought to receive the knowledge 
of such a wonderful Being. 

Although Noah builded an altar, and thereon 
did sacrifice to the living God : although God 
himself made a covenant with Abraham, and 
renewed it with his descendants, so that the 
children of Israel must have been fiuniliar with its 
promises, Moses said to God, << They shall say to 
me. What is His name ? What shall I say unto 
them ?'' They also had seen the miracles through 
which they were delivered from the Egyptians, 
and had been to the time of the delivery of the 
law, the constant objects of His miraculous care. 
Their conduct, therefore, at Mount Sinai is a me- 
morable proof of the natural inability of man, both 
to seek, and at that time even to understand the 
nature of the Most High. Moses brought forth 
the people out of the camp to meet with God, 
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and they stood at the nether part of the Mount j 
<< and Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire ;" 
and they heard the voice of the trumpet (out of 
the Mount) so exceeding loud, " that all the 
people that was in the camp trembled, and they 
said, Let not God speak to us lest we die." 
Hiey saw Moses go up to the top of the Mount, 
and Ihey knew that he had gone up to meet 
tiieir God ; but when the people saw that he de- 
layed to come down, they caused Aaron to make 
diem a golden calf, and they worshipped it ! 

The Israelites, it is true, were at that time in 
a state of gross ignorance. Having just emerged 
from slavery, th^r intellectual powers would be 
darkened and depressed. But is this truth to 
account for the proneness of man, at all times, to 
seek for a material deity, to> close his eyes and 
his ears to the miraculous testimony of a living 
God, and to fall down and worship a graven 
image ? Five centuries after, during the reign of 
Solomon, the mind of the people had been much 
cultivated. The monarch himsdif was famed far 
and wide for knowledge and wisdom. Nor could 
he stand a solitary instance of his own glory. 
The learning of a king may tower above the age, 
but it must be founded upon the acquirements 
of his subjects ; and as it has been beautifully 
remarked of the ocean, that she repays the tri- 
bute of the streams, so will the learning of* the 
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throne be reflected upon the court and the 
people. But, perhaps, the architecture of a nar 
tion is the best evidence of its civil progress. 
Solomon built three magnificent palaces; and 
the Deity was known among the people, by the 
immediate display of His supernatural power, 
in moving the king to form that wonderful 
structure the Temple, in which the Lord pro- 
mised to dwell among his children. At this 
time also, the sacred name of Jehovah was hisd- 
lowed with profound respect, and sincere reve- 
rence ^ and the spiritualized appellation, I am 
THAT I AM, was uuderstood of the Divine ex- 
istence to all generations. Jerusalem was at 
peace ; happy, prosperous, powerful, and mag- 
nificent And yet the wealth, power, and mag- 
nificence of the empire seemed to receive a 
lustre from the wisdom, rather than to bestow 
a greatness upon the glory, of its sovereign. 
With tlie name of that sovereign we also asso- 
ciate our earliest notions of the power of human 
intellect. He built the temple, he sacrificed 
upon the altar, he saw the priest enter behind 
the vail, into the awful presence of Deity : and 
yet Solomon himself became an idolater ! We 
may cease, therefore, to wonder, that at his 
death, ten of the twelve tribes seceded from 
the worship of the true God, and bowed down 
before an image in Bethel of in Dan. Here 
was no barbarism of the. mind, but such as was 
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natural both to the Egyptians who preceded, 
and to the Greeks who followed them. The 
former worshipped an animal, the latter had a 
god for every occasion. From the bondage in 
Egypt to the captivity in Babylon, the Jews 
showed the same propensity for a material god : 
and from the law to the gospel prostrated their 
bodies, instead of adoring with their hearts, 
and mistook the ceremonious shadows of reli- 
gion, for its . pure and essential realities. It 
appears to have required a gradual and progres- 
sive discipline of the human mind, from Moses 
to John Baptist, to prepare it for the reception 
of that glory which was revealing. 

The same inefficient mind which the Israelites 
thus showed in tlieir natural inability to receive 
the revelation of God, is also evident in the na- 
tural disinclination of man to retain the know- 
ledge of the Lord when revealed to him. The 
cause of this inefficiency must be noticed here- 
after : the operation of it is shown to this hour, 
in the pride of the human heart, which leads it 
to reject the word of God, and to seek for wis- 
dom in the imaginations of men. The scribes and 
pharisees afford a decided support to this argu- 
ment. They were obliged to read, and hear 
read the sacred books ; but they interpreted them 
by their own personal feelings and desires. One 
important case will show this curious truth. The 
duty of a child to its parent, by the law of Moses, 
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is positive and unalienable, and was blessed with 
a promise of life and prosperity ; and yet the 
Israelites sought to abrogate that duty by a pe- 
cuniary compensation. In the same manner, 
although the meekness, and gentleness, and for- 
bearance, and spiritual mindedness of their Mes- 
siah were clearly foretold, they looked for a 
bloody and successful warrior, and a temporal 
kingdom : and although they expected a " Lord 
of glory,*' yet, through the same blindness of 
heart, they crucified him when he appeared 
amongst them. 

The history of all mankind declares, that God 
was neither received nor retained by the natural 
capacity of the heart. 

One rite of most if not of all religions in the 
world was sacrifice. Blood was shed, by some 
as an offering, by others as a propitiation ; and 
yet if we overlook the divine institution of this 
rite, we can neither trace its origin, nor discover 
any rational conception of its efficacy. It must, 
however, have been known to those nations which 
lived in contact with the descendants of Noah, 
that blood-shedding was an appointed* and ac- 
ceptable offering to the only true God. How 
then did it happen that the observance of this 

* See this subject most ably discussed in Faber's Treatise 
on the genius and object of the patriarchal, the levitical, 
and Christian dispensations. 
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rite survived the knowledge of its institution 
and design ; but from the natural disability of 
man to receive and retain a knowledge of this 
nature ? Now that we know by revelation, at 
what time, and for what purpose, the rite of blood- 
shedding was established, we derive from it 
one of the firmest positions which can be adduced 
by extraneous evidence of the truth of the scrip- 
tures ; whilst the abuse into which it fell, yields 
also as strong an argument of the natural igno- 
ranee of man respecting the relation which he 
holds with the Deity. 

Nor was the display of this natural perversity 
of the heart, confined to the people antecedent 
to the advent of Christ. It is remarkably ex- 
hibited in the conduct of the early Christians, of 
those of the middle ages, and in every congre- 
gation which professes now to meet for the 
worship of God. 

The Corinthian converts mistook the design 
and power of the sacrifice of their Redeemer. 
In consequence of similar errors, the " candle- 
stick" was also removed from the seven Asiatic 
Churches. In the following centuries, the piety 
of the Greek and Latin fathers seemed to ex- 
haust itself, and the people, as if* dazzled by the 
splendour of that light which shone upon them, 
reposed in utter debility of mental perception. 
As' if wearied and weakened by the weight of 
divine truth, their powers seemed to collapse. 
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and they received their iaith in whatever form 
the ignoraaoe, the int^est, or the fanaticism of 
their teachers chose to array it. And for ten 
centuries the ignorance, the superstition, and 
the cruelly of the times were so great, that they 
received the idiaracteristic name of the ^< dark 
ages.'^ The cause of the npiind being thus ab- 
stracted fix)m the word of God, must be referred 
to the same natural source of error, whence the 
Jews, forsook the temple for the grove, namely, 
tiie pride of the heart to advance its own power, 
even upon the ruin of that almighty domi- oni 
whence its eneigies are derived* Augustine v *8 
one of the first to leave the wells of life, and mix 
the living waters with the intx>xicating streams 
of Grecian philosophy; and after him, different 
sects arose, who grafted upon the parent tree 
their own fanciful sdons. The effect is certain. 
Both priests and people who adulterate the pure 
word of God with the traditions, and glosses, 
and conceits of men, will find its " spirit vola- 
tilized by the touch, and passed off by evapo- 
ration/' 

You are acquainted with the history of the re- 
formation, its cause and consequence. Whilst 
Henry VIII. seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the visible church, in his opposition to its 
restraints, and sacrifice of its revenues ; like the 
tempest which threatens to overwhelm the islands 
of the sea in their own destruction, but leaves 
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them in calmer peace and purer health ; he only 
removed the obstacles to the silent and unob- 
trusive course of religion herself. The clouds 
dispersed and the <* bright and morning star** 
advanced high in the heavens. Men opened the 
book of life, and walked in the light of Christ ; 
and again God was worshipped '' in ^irit and in 
truth.** Not the god of nature, nor the god of 
reason ; but He who revealed himself to his ser- 
vant Moses, and to his people Israel, who in 
sundry times, and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, and 
** hath in these laSter^ys spoken to us by his 
Son.'* 

The blindness of the heart which is thus natu- 
ral to man, is named and lamented in the scrip- 
tures ; and upon it, we shall hereafter see, that 
the necessity of the doctrine of regeneration is 

founded, 

I am, &c. 
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ON THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 
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Dear Sir, —1824. 

It is the more necessary to ask your attention 
to a few observations on the revelation of the 
being and nature of the Deity, as some writers 
of pious habit, not content with that revela- 
ticm, think that they are exalting the glory 
of the LfOrd by decking Him with imaginary 
attributes. 

God is from everlasting*; and is eternal t| 
God is a spirit t } omnipotent § i and omni« 
scientll}. and of this wonderful Being, man 
speaks and reasons a& if be were aUe to com- 
prehend His existence, and talks of His attri^ 
butes, His knowledge, and His moral nature. 

Now as God created man, man is a dependent 
being, and the faculties of his mind must be 
limited. We find them, indeed, so limited, and 
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SO dependent for their action, upon the body, as 
to give rise to the notion with one description 
of reasoners, that they are the result of natural 
organization. The knowledge of man is also 



* Gen. xxi. S3. f Deut. xxxiiL S7. % John iw M^ 
§ Rev. xix. 6. ||: 1 John, iii. 20. 
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confined to . the being and qualities of sensihle 
objects; and his iinderstanding is bounded by 
the nature of those ideas which are thus offered 
to his perception: without revelation, there- 
fore, wha£ idea could he have of an eternal ex- 
istence? The most extravagant dreams, the 
highest flights of fancy, are only combinations 
of such ideas as have before been present to the 
mind. How then shall man conceive the attri- 
butes and nature of the Deify ? Thus bound 
to the earth which he inhabits, how shall he 
form his c(mception of omnipotence and eter- 
nity ? So inconceivable is the idea of infinitude, 
that we cannot express it without a contradic- 
tion of terms. In speaking of the infinite power 
of God, metaphysicians qualify it with language 
which destroys its omnipotency. God, they 
say, can do all things which do not imply a 
contradiction I *< Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for us ; it is too high, we cannot attain 
unto it/* The utmost exertion of our mental 
powers in such a conception, ends in the combina- 
tion of ideas of material objects, already known 
to the mind. We may, in imagination, << see 
God in the clouds, or hear him in the wind ;'* 
we may picture Him fljdng on the cherubim, 
or bowing the heavens and coming down ; but 
still imagination will give to the mind only 
some of those vivid but material forms, with 
which natural objects had supplied it 
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Aif 6itr intenactual faculties are not capable 
of discovering such a wonderful Being, neither 
are they desired to find Him out to perfection: 
they are only desired to receive Him as he has 
been pleased to reveal Himself: and unless " his 
doctrine had dropped ^ rain, and his speech 
distilled as the dew, as the small rain upon the 
tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass, 
his name had never been published, nor greatr 
ness ascribed unto our God ;'* but through His 
(eternal Spirit He hath revealed to us " the 
things which He hath prepared for them that 
love Him ;** and this revelation is addressed to 
our understanding, in sjuch language and in 
such figures, as are fit objects for its confined 
powers, whether submitted to our reason or to 
our faith. 

When the glory of God appeared to Moses, 
to the people, to the high-priest, and to Saul, 
it assumed the semblance of a flame. The 
urim and thummim, which beamed a miraculous 
splendor, was composed of precious stones. In 
Jacob's dream, a ladder connected a material 
heavens with the earth. Our blessed Lord com- 
pared the action of the Holy Spirit, with the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth ; and when 
He himself was transfigured, ** His face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was bright 
as the light, and a bright cloud overshadowed 
Him.** When Christ ascended from the earth, 

E 
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we are simply told that He was changed ; at 
the last day we shall also be changed into <* like 
glory/* We are saved by faith j yet we shall 
be judged for works. And to him that over- 
cometh, " I,'* says the Almighty, •* will be his 
God, and he shall be my son." 

The Scriptures represent the Deity as being 
awfully mysterious ; *' For I am a great king, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, and my name is dread- 
ful among the heathen ;** yet, at the same time, 
they picture him so benevolent, so merciful, 
so full of goodness, great kindness, and long- 
suffering, that whilst we tremble at His might, 
we desire His mercy ; whilst we fear His wrath, 
we long for His love : but not content to take 
His mercy and His love as they are declared 
unto us, we mould them into such forms as suit 
our own apprehensions and necessities. But, 
instead of addressing the imagination, the 
Scriptures speak to the heart through the under- 
standing. 

God is from everlasting ; and all our conjec- 
tures respecting His being are ended. He is 
eternal; hence our immortality through the 
promise is assured, because He is omnipotent, 
and therefore can perform that promise. In the 
same manner the several attributes of the Deity, 
whilst in themselves sublime objects of faith, are 
to be understood, so far as they reveal, direct, 
and iexplain to us, the necessity, the means, and 

17 
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the end of our redemption.* But when we lose 
sight of this great purpose, and indulge in con- 
jectures, or ignorantly presume upon our notions 
of infinite wisdom and mercy; and, like the 
Syrian, expect God to save us according to our 
notions of salvation ; we exclude ourselves 
from all the blessings and benefits of the reveal- 
ed wisdom and mercy of God. 

Men cry, God is infinite in goodness, and 
therefore will extend His mercy unto us : Hi& 
mercy is also infinite. He will, therefore, not be 
extreme to mark what is done amiss j nor ta 
punish with the severity of His wrath jout light 
and trifling offences. That God is of great 
goodness and mercy is true : but we are not left 
to fill up the measure of His mercy, according 
to our vicious necessities. Like all His other 
attributes, His mercy is fixed in His own nature; 
and therefore unapproachable by our compre- 
hension ; but the method of its administration 
is fully revealed in the scriptures ; generally in 
the redemption of the world, and particularly in 
the offer of pardon and grace to such indivi-. 
duals as will, in God's appointed time, enter in 
at the door which he has opened, which door is 
Christ t The duty of thus receiving the mercy 
of God, is imperative upon us ; and ignorance 
or neglect of it, is at our eternal peril ; for the 

* Vide Magee on the Atonement, vol.i. p. 28. Sd edit, 
f John, X. 9. 
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Lord Jesus " shall be revealed from heaven with 
His mighty angels in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God — .** 

The eternity, the omnipresence, the omnisci- 
ence, and the omnipotence of the Deity, fill us 
with magnificent thoughts ; they burden the 
mind with the vastness of their imagery ; and 
seem to draw it beyond itself. *< He inhabiteth 
eternity.** ** Whither shall I flee from thy pre- 
sence ? . . . . if I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall Thy hand lead me.** «* God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all.** " He 
knoweth all things.** This immensity of thought 
places each attribute far beyond the reach of 
human intellect ; we cannot attain unto it ; but 
the understanding does reason no violence, in 
giving up the conceptions to the province of 
faith. 

But if the understanding cannot comprehend 
the vast idea of an infinite Being, what then be- 
comes of the language of the schools, the quod 
est necessaria ; sive per se ? the TeXsiorris ? ^* It 
is written (of God himself), I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise.** 

It appears to be the design of the revealed 
word, by the declaration of one God, to correct 
the absurdities into which the world had fallen, 
through its natural blindness to spiritual things, 
respecting the being, the nature, and the number 
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of gods ; and to establish the providence of the 
living God in the government of the universe. 
There is also a further design in this sacred 
communication. The heart of man was to be 
changed, and his understanding enlightened, 
that he might see the defects and limited capa- 
cities of his own nature ; and the absolute rela- 
tion which he holds with his Creator ; and desire 
and seek regeneration, and sanctification, and 

salvation. " The Lord is not willing 

that any should perish, but that all men should 
come to the knowledge of the truth.** He there- 
fore places before them a revelation of His 
will. But even this revelation cannot be receiv- 
ed, unless God himself give them spiritual un- 
derstanding*, because it is to be spiritually dis- 
cerned.t Hence the use, and the promised 
efficacy of prayer, for an understanding heart, 
and a teachable spirit: neither of which, we 
have by nature, or can have before the Spirit of 
God operates upon our hearts and minds, and 
renews their weak and corrupted powers. 

I am, &c. 

* Col.i. 9. t ICor.ii. U. 
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LETTER V. 



Dear Sir, ■■ ■ 18^4. 

I 

The object of my preceding letters being once 
admitted, viz. that we can arrive at no know- 
ledge of God, save through^ His own revelation ; 
we look " through nature up to nature's God," 
and behold with wonder and admiration the 
design, the order, and the harmony of the uni- 
verse; and acknowledge with thanksgiving and 
adoration, that more wonderful and harmonious 
providence, which worketh all things together 
for the good of those who love God. In the 
works of creation man thus stands preeminent, 
** the glory,'* says the poet ; but he also adds, 
"the jest and riddle of the world.*' I here 
purpose to review the doctrine of his moral 
nature. 

The earliest philosophers have felt that the 
views of man were indistinct respecting the end 
and aim of his own existence, and his know- 
ledge incomplete respecting the capacities and 
powers of his nature ; and they strove through 
the exercise of reason, to invent a system, which 
might give to virtue a more dignified name and 
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origin, than that of the mere spontaneous obedi- 
ence to the laws of the land, and the laws of 
manners. This feeling is evident in " Pytha- 
goras and the old Greeks.'* With Socrates it 
assumed a more philosophic form. Plato and 
Aristotle lost sight of that form in the abstruse- 
ness of metaphysics; but again, Cicero and 
Seneca attempted to embody it, and ascribed 
its existence to certain principles which are said 
by some to be inherent 

These principles form the " lex non scripta** 
of Grecian philosophy, their sdo$ j the " mos*' 
of the early Latins ; the moralis phUosophiajof 
the intellectual Cicero ; and , the morals of our 
metaphysicians. ** Moral philosophy. Morality, 
" Ethics, Casuistry, Natural laws," says Paley, 
^* all mean the same thing.*' Let us enquire 
what is meant by them, under the name of moral 
philosophy. 

Socrates taught, that there was an inherent 
distinction between virtue and vice, predeter- 
mined, we may suppose, by the unknown god. 
However, the sage published no system ; but it 
is recorded of him, that he held that the faculty 
of conscience was the inherent principle whence 
this distinction is known to man. Cicero* calls 
this principle, piety ; and says, were it taken from 
us, the society of the human kind would perish. 
And Seneca writes, " we owe this great obliga- 

* Nat. Deor. lib. i. 
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tion to nature, that virtue sheds her Ught upon 
all mankind ; they see her, although they do not 
follow her/'* 

We have in the notions of these celebrated 
men, three different names, at least, for the same 
principle. But let us overlook this indistinctness 
of thought, and suppose that they all have the 
same meaning, viz. that there is an inherent 
moral principle either in the heart of man, or dis- 
coverable by his reasoning faculties. The same 
notion is thus expressed by the most subtle 
modern reasoner on the subject ; " that from 
the eternal and necessary difference of things^ 
there naturally and necessarily arise certain 
moral obligations which are of themselves in- 
cumbent on all rational creatures, antecedent to 
all positive institution and to all expectation of 
reward and punishment.** To apply the word 
** necessary** to the Deity and to his works, is 
an offensive, and unphilosophical mode of ex- 
pression: the idea, which the use of such a 
term involves, destroys the freedom of his will 
and power. The existence of the Deity himsdf,^ 
and the operation of his laws, are thus made an 
inevitable consequence of what ? — if we pursue 
the reasoning — of his own being and power. 
So absurdly abstruse is a metaphysical conclu- 

* De BeneficiSy lib. iv. c. 17. 
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sion, from the metaphysical premises, of the 
eternal and necessary difierence of things. 

The best expression under which the princi- 
ples of moral philosophy can be stated, is Truth. 
It has been called a natural, an independent, 
an abstract, and an inherent truth. Whatever 
adjective we may use to qualify the word, it is 
meant to express, that under every circumstance 
ill life in which man can possibly be placed, 
there is a certain mode of action, which ought to 
be adopted. The truth of this action is referred 
to the will of the Deity, or, as some argue, to His 
nature ; but the principle within us, which de« 
termines this action, is a subject of debate. 
Some moralists argue that this principle is innate ; 
others maintain that it ariseis from the: exercise 
'of our reasoning powers. In the latter case, it 
is no longer a principle, being only a deduction 
from certain premises. 

A principle is an original constituent in 
nature : a moral principle would be an element- 
ary power, by which we instinctively and men- 
tally perceived the abstract truth of an action. 
But the operation of such a principle must be 
referred either to an instinctive feeling of the 
truth, or to a promulged law. The promulged 
law of God is only found in the scripture. The 
claim, therefore, of moral philosophy rests 
entirely upon this question ; Have men an in- 
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stinctive feeling of the truth? Tiie history of 
human nature answers, No ! 

Upon this step I would ask you to pause, and 
look with attention ; for it is fraught with heavier 
consequences than appear at first sight. Were 
I asked to name the greatest evil which pagan 
philosophy has bequeathed to the christian 
world, I would answer, that the philosophy of 
morals has shrouded more souls in darkness, than 
Chaucer's " seven sinnes." 

If there were an instinctive feeling of truth 
in the human heart, man might be able from 
experience to form a perfect code of morals. 
That such a code has not been formed is a strongs 
if not a conclusive argument against the feeling. 
Again, if there had been a natural feeling of 
truth in the heart, there had been no occasion 
for a revealed system of religious truth ; as men 
would have known the will of God, without fur*» 
ther interposition. But the decided negative to 
the argument, is from the ignorance of mankind 
of moral truth previous to the promulgation of 
the Gospel j no two nations agreeing respecting 
the simple truths of blood-shedding^ of justice, 
and of chastity. "For,'' says Locke, "that a truth 
should be innate and yet not assented to, is to me 
as unintelligible as for a man to know a truth 
and be ignorant of it at the same time." 

What feeling among the Grecians and Romans, 
men who speculated deeply on abstract notions, 
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was to determine the quality and quantity of 
sensual indulgence ? Man naturally has feelings 
to gratify, passions to indulge, and pleasures in 
which he delights j and tliese feelings, and pas- 
sions, and pleasures, may either be die source of 
innocent enjoyment, or of the deepest vice and 
crime. Would not a supposed injury excuse 
even murder to the heathen ? And the further 
the savage is removed from the conventionary 
regulations of society ; when, if there be an innate 
feeling of the truth in the heart it would have 
the most unobstructed action ; has it not the 
least power upon him? Some nations, not only 
permit infanticide, but even look upon it as 
meritorious ; and others abandon their aged to 
death,, or take means to destroy them. The 
Spartans encouraged their youth to steal, and to 
pride themselves upon the dexterity of the con- 
cealment of the act. And what heathen people 
have been chaste and continent ? The instinctive 
feeling, therefore, did it exist, would be perfectly 
useless; never having been of sufficient power 
amongst any people, either to enable them to be 
moral, or to discover in what morality consists. 

Let us also look at tlie moral principles and 
actions of those who were far removed from sa-. 
vage life. The principle which Socrates advo- 
cated, was conscience. But conscience is not a 
natural principle: it is the instant perception 
of the agreement or the disagreement of an 
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action with a known law, eitlier of manners or of 
the country, — a faculty, which must have only 
a partial operation ; because, whilst it may wit- 
ness as far as the law is known, yet when the 
law is not established, it cannot point out the 
moral obligation to a particular mode of action, 
nor mark the critical and important step which 
leads indulgence into guilt. Cicero taught, that 
piety, or duty to the gods, was the principle of 
morals. But did Cicero either fear the wrath of 
Jupiter for inc(mtinence, or of Bacchus for 
ebriety ? Again, Seneca spoke of natural vir- 
tue, and ^aid, that all men see it. What was 
the natural virtue of Greece and Rome ? May 
we not say of their morals, what Syphax is made 
to say of Roman honour ? 

*' Your Scipios, Caesars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
(The gods on earth) are all the spurious blood 
Of violated maids, of ravished Sabines." 

The only foundation for a moral law among 
the heathens, was the civil law, and the law of 
manners * ; and, if they could escape the pub- 
licity of a violation of these laws, they had but 
little else to restrain their appetites and passions. 
Even the most learned of the people, instead of 
restraining their appetites, subduing their pas- 
sions, and regulating their affections, pampered 
them with indulgence, and refined upon volup- 

♦ Vide the Book of the Church, c.ii. p. 11, 12. 
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tuousness. Socrates himself, wise enough to 
despise the gratifications of sense, was yet too 
wise to mortify his senses, by sacrificing his 
pleasures to a verbal system. The stoic was 
also as selfish as the epicurean ; and the sophist 
who cpnfuted, as well as the satirist who ridi: 
culed all theories, drank as deep of sensual plea- 
sures, as inclination, opportunity, and constitu- 
tion would suffer. In vain also do we turn 
from these men to their immortal writings, to 
find a satisfactory exposition of their principles 
of moral life, — for the principle, as well as the 
action, was the constant subject of dispute. 
Voluptuaries in intellect, as well as in sense, 
and disputing for victory, rather than trutli, 
they " lost themselves in the abstruseness and 
obscurity of metaphysics." 

With a few, there might have been a mental 
conflict betwixt the desire of a secure gratifica- 
tion and the sentimental feeling of personal pu- 
rity, or the indistinct conception of moral truth, 
as it assumed the form of conscience, or piety, or 
natural virtue ; but such instances must neces- 
sarily have been rare, and would only occur with 
minds habitually reflective. Mankind in gene- 
ral are unconscious of the mental process which 
determines their actions j and, unless when 
seeking to indulge some ruling passion, are ap- 
parently driven about in the current of human 
affairs, without motive and without design. In- 
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deed, to determine the moral of many actions, 
would have been to the ancients a question of 
nice and subtle difficulty^ if not altogether above 
their decision ; for whilst the moral of some of 
the common occurrences in life seem to be felt 
as if by intuition, and acted upon as if by in- 
stinct ; others involve such pure acts of ratioci- 
nation, as to be far above the general powers of 
mankind to determine. Situation and circum- 
stances in life, have also an evident and, indeed, 
an overwhelming effect upon (that which is 
called) the moral sense ; creating or destroying 
it, according as the bearing of society is to bar- 
barism or benevolence. The mind that is abased 
with slavery, and depressed with poverty, opens 
not to all the feelings which arise amid ease and 
abundance in the atmosphere of liberty. The 
barbarians, who live upon plunder, and sleep 
with their weapons in their hands, know not 
the kindlier feelings, which so often enrich and 
adorn the actions of those, who live in security 
and affluence. Sometimes, indeed, to a certain 
extent, the savage will cultivate the great and 
leading feelings of moral virtue. In some 
societies he will be regulated by a seeming sense 
of honour and humanity, as far as it regards his 
own immediate associates ; but in the hour of 
business, or of pleasure, or of danger, or of war, 
either under suspicion or excitation, he throws 

F 
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off the conventionary restraint^t and gives a 
loosened rein to the natural feelings of his 
heart ; — to passion and revenge, to cruelty and 
murder. 
I will pursue this subject in my next letter. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 



Dear Sir, 1824.. 

Were we to admit the feelings of men, as the 
ground of an argument in favour of a moral 
principle, we should be puzzled by their oppo- 
site claims. Both the vicious and the virtuous 
plead the impulse of natural feelings, as the 
moving cause of their actions. All men have 
what may be called a natural disposition ; and 
there are certain feelings, which, at first sight, 
appear common to our species ; such as the love 
of children, the veneration of parents, the desire 
of life, and the horror of death ; but this admis- 
sion involves no abstract truth. The mother 
may be deceived by a changeling, and lavish 
upon it the tenderest affections of her heart. 
The son also, imposed upon by a fictitious tale, 
may grieve with undisguised sorrow the sup- 
posed death of his parent. And the fanatic 
may think himself called upon to avenge his 
god, by slaying his fancied adversaries. Such 
feelings, therefore, no more involve a moral 
truth, than do our natural bias to particular pro- 

F 3 * 
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fessions, our natural desire of ease and enjoy- 
ment, and our natural capacities, dispositions, 
and states of temper and mind. Nor are these 
feelings found to be universal, in individuals or 
in nations j nor do they involve any moral prin- 
ciple ; and they are as little concerned in deter- 
mining an abstract or inherent truth, as the par- 
ticular formation in which it has pleased the 
Deity to create mankind. Such feelings are ne- 
cessary for the establishment and support of so- 
ciety; and, doubtless^ such was their design; 
but yet they leave men to form their own rules 
of conduct, to suit the exigencies of their dif- 
ferent states, or their own notions of right and 
wrong, of good and evil. 

Could we summonji the philosophers of all 
countries, as Volney did the priests, they would 
show, that truth only can emanate from God; 
and that the natural feelings of men could only 
give to their associations some particular form of 
civil government for the security of their pro- 
perty, and the safety of their persons, and de- 
termine some particular form of behaviour, in 
the regulation of their personal and social inter- 
course ; whilst their moral restraints would be 
left entirely . to adventitious and extraneous 
causes; one people being unmoved with, and 
another delighting in the indulgence of that feel- 
ing, whose expression a third would regard with 
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disgust and horror ; one nation calling those ac- 
tions virtues, which another punished as capital 
tHmed. 

It being thus apparent that there is not a mo* 
tal truth natural to man; and it also being 
equally apparent that some such a truth is want* 
ing to show the relation which man holds with 
Ood ; it becomeSi both in the necessity of the 
^ubject, and in its philosophical greatness, a fit 
bbject of the revelation of God: and it is one 
purpose of that revelation, to unfold to mankind 
the existence/ the nature, and the object of the 
immutable truth of the Deity, in his government 
of the world. But this is a religious, and not a 
moral truth. 

The reception of this truth is imperative ; for 
the relation which we hold with the Deity is ab- 
solute; it therefore follows that we are neces* 
sarily involved in the will and power of the Crea- 
tor. But how shall wte know His will unless 
we be taught? Arid this qdestion again sug- 
gests the notion of an inherent truth, as the only 
substitute for the revelation of God. Some 
Writers, atid those of no ordinary talent, even at 
this day contend for its existence, and give to it 
all the power of what is called natural I'eligion ; 
of which th^y also say Revealed Religion is 
otily the perfection. This notion has been sup- 
ported with more than ordinary powers, and is 
still discussed with all the acuteness and wisdom 

F 4 
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of the human mind. I tremble to approach it ; 
and as the subject itself is placed rather above 
the scope of ordinary discussions, I would pass 
it over, but for the consequences which spring 
from it ; and which are so truly detrimental to 
the best interests of our nature, and so truly 
baleful to our dearest hopes of future peace and 
happiness. I therefore ask your attention to a 
cursory view of the principles of such systems, as 
have been most esteemed since the publication of 
the gospel.* 

The systems of Hobbes and Mandeville are 
essentially the same, both considering the laws 
of society as exclusively forming the rule of 
moral life. This notion is very ancient, and, 
without the light of the gospel, very correct, but 
since that light shone upon men, quite unneces- 
sary. That human laws are not always moral, is 
known to every superficial reader^ 

Clarke and WoUaston have more extended 
notions (because they were Christians), and em- 
brace something like a more fixed and imme- 
diate principle of moral conduct, in the fitness of 
the action to the inherent and independent truth 
of the circumstances under which we act. 
Dr. Cudworth had before revived the notion 
of the existence of such a truth ; a speculation 
which Augustine gathered from heathen phi- 
losophy. 

* Vide Brown's Lectures, vol.i. 
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Bishop Butler, writing of the nature of virtue, 
correctly makes the moral faculties to consist in 
the exercise of our reason* 

In the next place, Hume altogether rejects 
the notion of fitness, and adopts the more de- 
batable term, usefulness. Dr. Smith, in his 
elaborate treatise, refines upon the notion of 
Hume, and* refers us for the measure and proof 
of that usefulness;, to our sentiments, our feel- 
ings, and our sympathies. 

With these learned names, and exalted in- 
deed are the few I have mentioned, in all the 
acquirements to which human intellect can ar- 
rive, we may associate another, whose specula- 
tions approached to the truth. Dr. Hutcheson, 
following the track which was opened by a 
nobleman, famed for deep thought, asserted the 
existence of a moral sense ; and seemed to argue 
upon that existence, as if it were the result of a 
physical organization, and the principle in ques- 
tion the operative cause of its agency. Had he 
placed this sense in the heart, and seen its inca- 
pacity, through the original corruption of its 
faculties^ to answer the purpose of their first 
formation, he had touched the truth. But Dr. 
Hutcheson, like all other mental, speculators, 
lost himself in the pursuit of a system, to which 
both reason and religion must be forced into an 
accommodation. 
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This notion of a mwai sense has been the 
bause of reviving two others, diametrically oppo- 
site* I will state them in the words of an able, 
some say an eloquent, if not a profound, meta- 
physician. ** From the hypothesis of a moral 
sense, various sceptical conclusions have beeti 
deduced by later writers. The words right and 
wrong, it has been alleged, signify nothing in the 
objects themselves to which they are applied, 
any more than the words sWeet and bitter, plesu 
sant and painful, but only certain eflfects in the 
inind of the speculator* As it is improper, there- 
fore, (according to the doctrine of modem philo- 
sophy,) to say of an object of taste, that it is 
sw^et ; or of heat^ that it is in the fire ; so it is 
equally improper to say of any actions, that they 
kre ri^t or wrong. It is absurd to speak of 

inorality, as of a thing independent and un- 

• 

changeable, insomuch as it arises from an arbi- 
trary relation between our constitution and par- 
ticular objects. In order to avoid these sup- 
posed consequences of Dr. Hutcheson's philo- 
iSophy, an attempt has been made by some later 
writers, in particular by Dr. Price, to revive the 
doctrine of Dr. CudwOrth, and to prove that mo- 
ral distinctions are equally immutable with all 
bther kinds of truth." 

Between these two assertions respecting the 
immutability of moral distinctions, and the de- 

9 
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pendent meaning of l^e words right and wrong, 
thd science of morals is baletnced. The latest 
writer on the subject, who also seetns to espouse 
the former opinion, with much minute iind 
laboured criticism combats the idea of a moral 
dense $ and, strange to repeat, refers aU oilr sens^ 
6f morality to such of our own feelings and 
emotions as constitute <^ the feelings distincthe 
qfvice and virtue^ emotions that arise on the 
contemplation of certain actions ^served or 
conceived." May we not in this system trace 
the Combined principles of three others ? -^ the 
consciousness of Socrates; the moral sense of 
Hutl;heson ; and the S3rmpathy of Smith ? Cer<* 
tain emotions will arise, from the conscioustu$S8 
of having obeyed or broken certain known laws i 
our feelings for the effect of our actions upon 
others, ^e sympathetic ; and whatever may be 
the " ghricB domcilium*^ of these feelings and 
emotions, it may, with much literal proprietyr 
be called a sense. These feelings, however^ 
may and do exist, without involving, either in 
their formation or in their action, an inherent 
truth or moral obligation* They are the creatures 
of society, the result of experience, or the de- 
ductions of reason. Some feelings^ indeed^ may 
be the natural, but yet they are the selfish resi- 
lienciesF of the heart, in its fear of some future ' 
but unknown evil. May they not be " ramea 
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fiagmenta^*^ some disjointed parts which escaped 
spoliation, and were suffered to adhere to the 
stock when the spirit of evil triumphed over 
mam? 

It will be evident from the foregoing observa- 
tions, that the writers on this abstruse subject 
have not only, failed to define moral virtue, but 
also have neither agreed in the nature of, nor even 
in the existence of a moral principle. Therefore, 
as neiliier ancient nor modem, neither church- 
man nor dissenter, neither infidel nor Christian, 
has discovered a moral principle, and as all dis- 
agree respecting its nature and office, I am 
warranted by fact in adopting the scriptural 
doctrine, that the principle itself is corrupted 
through original sin, and that the sense is lost 
through the weakness and depravation of its 
functions. When the curse of disobedience was 
laid upon the posterity of Adam, the spiritual 
efiect of that curse upon the nature of man was 
blindness to the being and will of God ; hence 
the reason of our moral (spiritual) darkness, the 
necessity of revelation, and the fitness of the 
doctrine which it teaches, in the spiritual rege- 
neration of the heart. . 

I . lament that it is yet necessary to ask some 
further attention to this subject. Some pious men, 
and especially some learned divines of our own 
church, have imagined a mixed kind of system. 
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partly moral, and partly religious, much to the 
confusion of a right understanding, and to 
the great detriment of religion. In my next 
letter, I will attempt to shew the fallacy of their 
notions. 

I am, ^&c. 
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OF THE MIXED SYSTEMS OF MORALITY AND 
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LETTER VII. 

Dear Sir, —1824. 

In venturing to reniark upon what I am fully 
convinced, is an error in the systems of those 
writers to whom 1 referred in the conclusion of 
my last letter, I approach their works not only 
with respect and reverence, but also in the full 
tide of those prejudices, which we early imbibe 
for the ornaments of our literature, and the dig- 
nitaries of our religion. I mention two or three 
authors out of a number who have written on 
the subject of the moral laws of nature, or na- 
tural religion, less from the intrinsic value of* 
their works, than to show the mischief which 
the system has perpetuated in the tacit belief 
of men j which belief has interfered with, and, 
in thousands of instances, superseded religious 
faith. 

I shall begin with an extract from the pre- 
face of Dr. Parker's work, entitled, " A De- 
monstration of the Divine Authority of the Law 
qf Nature, and of the Christian Religion." 
" As for the law^ of nature,** writes Dr. Parker, 
" which is the argument of the first part, I 
must confess that there has been much talk 
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in the world about it, but very little said. The 
civilians, canonists, and schoolmen, have at- 
tempted little more than to define it, and in that 
they have failed too. Even Grotius himself 
hath so far mistaken it, as to suppose it obliga- 
tory without the supposition of a deity. Puf- 
fendorf has, indeed, of late happened upon its 
right definition in general, but has neither de- 
scribed its particular branches, nor demonstrated 
any of the grounds and reasons of its obligation. 
And the author of the book De Principiis Jtisti 
et Decori, once or twice started the right no- 
tion of it, but quite lost it in the chace, by 
quitting his own scent to follow Mr. Hobbes's 
cry. Among the ancients, both Greek and 
Romans, I find as little performed; seldom 
any thing more than mere definitions and po- 
sitive assertions, and at most, some witty and 
fanciful reasonings in the Platonic writers. 
What was done by TuUy in his book De Re- 
publicdf where he informs us, in his books De 
LegibuSf it was copiously treated ofi is not now 
to be known ; that excellent treatise, which him- 
self valued much above all his other writings, 
being unfortunately perished ; but by those fig- 
ments that are remaining of it, I am apt to 
think that the loss has been competently com- 
pensated by the learned and judicious treatise 
of our countryman, Dr. Cumberland, upon this 
argument, who has not only hit upon the right 
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notion of the law of nature^ but has in a method 
heretofore proper to mathematics, demonstrated 
its obligation. But his discourse being every 
where interwoven with mathematical, logical, 
metaphysical, and physiological terms and no- 
tions, I meet with very few that have been able 
to master its sense, and, therefore, I have taken 
his main notes alone, stript of all occasional 
ornaments of learning, and prosecuted the de- 
monstration of it my own way, in a familiar style 
and easy method." Yet, notwithstanding this 
promise, it is very difficult to discover the 
meaning of Dr. Parker himself. He first con- 
tends that there is an Author of nature, and 
then he asserts, that that Author has established 
certain laws. Now these laws, under the study 
of natural philosophy, are acknowledged by all, 
and form a most delightful portion of human 
knowledge : but when the writer contends, that 
" it is justice or humanity, or so much love and 
good will to all mankind, as obliges every man to 
seek the welfare and happiness of the whole com- 
munity, and every member of it, as well as his 
own private and particular interest," which forms 
the principle of the laws of nature ; he not only 
advances a proposition which is contrary to na- 
ture and to religion, but of which he also shows 
the utter uselessness in the subsequent pages of 
his book. " I now," he says, treating on the 
divine authority of the Christian religion, " ad- 

G 2 
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vance to a much greater and a more glorious 
discovery of both, (the laws of nature, and the 
duty and happiness of mankind,) by that par- 
ticular revelation that he (God) has made, both 
of them and himself in the Christian institution. 
And here the advantages, both as to the cer- 
tainty of the reward, and the perfection of the 
law, are so exceeding great as almost utterly to 
supersede the necessity and usefulness qf the 
former discourse.^* The author thus confesses, 
that the revelation has the advantage of a greater 
certainty. The laws, therefore, of natural reli- 
gion are not certain ! One of the two systems 
is useless. If reason could, as he contends, dis- 
cover our relation with God, and the laws by 
which the Deity has chosen to direct that rela- 
tion, they need not to have been the subject of 
an inspired communication through the medium 
of the holy writers. 

It appears to have been the object of the 
learned author to produce an oblique refutation 
of both the De Give and the Leviathan of 
Hobbes : and as the latter writer had been led 
into atheistic conclusions, by overrunning his 
premises. Dr. Parker seemed determined to re- 
venge those conclusions, by altogether annihi- 
lating the premises on which they stood. 

The author of " The Principles and Duties 
of Natural Religion," (a book which you confess 
to have read with much pleasure,) falls into a 
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similar incongruity, in attempting to unite the 
knowledge which we possess of the will of God 
under natural religion, with the necessity of a 
revelation of the Deity. From Bishop Wilkins's 
ability and judgment, we might be led to expect 
a clear and satisfactory exposition of the prin- 
ciples in question, but we are equally disap* 
pointed in his notions on the subject. " The 
nature of man," he says, " doth consist in that 
fiiculty of reason, whereby he is made capable 
pf religion, of apprehending a deity, and of 
expecting a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments." If the faculty of reason be sufficient 
to make a man capable of religion, wherefore 
need our blessed Saviour to have taught thfe 
necessity of regeneration ? and our Church to 
baptize all her members, that they may obtain 
that inestimable gifl, a spiritual new birth to the 
heart, which is absolutely necessary to the right 
apprehension of religion ? and of which our au- 
thor is aware, if* such be the bearing of the 
following passage : " For notwithstanding all 
that hath been said of Natural Religion^ it 
cannot be denied, but that in this dark and 
degenerate state into which mankind is sunk, 
there is a great want of a clearer light to 
discover our duty to us with greater cer- 
tainty, and to put it beyond all doubt and dis- 
pute, what is the good and acceptable will of 
(jrod, and of a mpre powerful encouragement to 

Q 3 
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the practice of our duty by the promise of su- 
pernatural assistance, and by the assurance of a 
great and eternal reward." The error in which 
these two passages involve themselves, is the 
more remarkable, as many writers on divinity 
from the time of the apostles, had ably shown 
the natural state of the human heart, as being 
incapable of, and positively requiring a new 
principle of spiritual life, to make it capable of 
religion ; for which purpose the faculty of rea- 
son had always been found to be insufficient ; 
and which the learned prelate himself acknow- 
ledges to be dark, degenerate, and uncertain. 

In the next place. Dr. Clarke supposes, that 
" the will of God always determines itself to 
act, according to the eternal reason of things ;" 
yet he allows, " that very few are able to dis- 
cover these things clearly and plainly for them- 
selves." " That there was plainly wanting a 
divine revelation, to recover mankind out of 
their universally degenerate estate." And rea- 
soning with Plato, he says, " there was a ne- 
cessity of some particular revelation, to give 
men full assurance of the truth" of the great 
motives of religion, and " to relieve the neces- 
sities of men in their natural state." Dr. Clarke 
fortifies this part of his argument with the philo- 
sophy of Socrates. That sage carried his views 
of moral nature, through the power of reason, to 
the greatest possible extent ; but so far from 
establishing a moral principle, or by the light 
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of nature discovering his duly to either the 
Creator or the creature, he declared, (as quoted 
by Dr. Clarke,) " Ye may even give over all 
hopes of amending men's manners for the future, 
unless God be pleased to send you some other 
instructor." 

However, therefore, this confession may show 
the want of a revelation, and it is the strongest 
Heathen testimony which can be adduced, at 
the same time it is as strong a proof that natural 
religion has thrown no light upon the moral path 
of mankind. 

The principal source of error in these systems, 
is in not giving due consideration to the effect of 
original sin upon the moral powers of men ; in 
not distinguishing between morality, and holiness 
of life ; and in confounding natural, with reli- 
gious obligations. Thus, whilst these, and many 
other writers, contend for a moral light, they are 
driven into the absurdity of acknowledging its 
uncertainty, inefficiency, and inutility. 

In treating on " moral relations," which are 
the principles of natural religion, Locke sup- 
poses that there are three rules or laws "to 
which men generally refer, and by which they 
judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions." 
And one of these is called the divine law, thus 
making religion a part of our moral relations. 
I here beg of you to notice the error which 1 
wish to point out in these systems, namely, the 
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mixture of moral and religious obligations, and 
the consequent abasement of religion in the 
scale. Locke was not the first who thus lowered 
religion ; but from the extended influence of his 
writings, has been the greatest propagator (if we 
may except Paley) of this fatally erroneous 
view. 

The profound author says, " there is another 
sort of relation, which is the conformity or dis- 
agreement men's voluntary actions have to a rule 
to which they are referred, and by which they 
are judged oi\ which I think may be called mora/ 
relation ; as being that which denominates our 
moral actions.*' The actions, therefore, of which 
he speaks, are men's voluntary moral actions. But 
he makes religion a part of morals; therefore 
religious actions are voluntary moral actions; 
(whence men call morality, religion). But those 
actions which the " divine law" requires of us, are 
neither voluntary nor moral. They are not volun- 
tary, as men cannot will them without the pre* 
vious change of affections which religion (grace) 
will superinduce in their hearts ; and they are 
not moral, because they thus arise from a prin-r 
ciple of spiritual life, with which moral nature i« 
not endued. It is by overlooking this distinc-^ 
tion, that the philosophical use of the word moral 
is so erroneously extended. It is surprising that 
it escaped the penetrating thought of Locke ; 
but he is not to be charged with the whole blame 
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of the oversight. Preceding writers had insisted 
upon the religious capability of nature, and he 
seems in this instance to have taken religion 
upon the popular notion of only being a supe* 
rior code of morals ; a negligence which we 
may well pardon w^hen we find Tillotson, in his 
preface to the bishop of Chester's book, thus ex- 
pressing himself respecting the design of it. 
•* Secondly, to convince man of the natural and 
indispensable obligation of moral duties : those, I 
mean, which are comprehended by our Saviour 
under the two general heads of Iwp ofGod^ and 
ovsnetghhowr. For all the great duties of piety 
and justice are written upon our hearts, and 
every man feels a secret obligation to them in 
his own conscience which checks and restrains 
him from doing contrary to them, and gives him 
peace and satisfaction in the discharge of hid 
duty, or in case he offend against it, fiDs him with 
guUt and terror." 

It would be impossible to describe the religion 
of a great portion of mankind, better than is 
done in the words of the foregoing quotation. 
The duties of the Gospel, and the one which 
gives light and life to all the other — the love of 
God, — are looked upon as moral duties, and the 
understanding of them is thought to be natural 
to the heart ; and the effect of them is only re- 
ferred to the peace or terror of conscience. 
Thus all the doctrines of scripture are discarded^ 
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and there is no necessity, either for a revelation 
of the will of God, and of the fall of man ; or of 
the sacrifice of Christ ; or of the regeneration 
and sanctification of the heart 

It is also an instance of the want of clear and 
definite views on this subject, to see such men 
as Locke and Tillotson using the word moral in 
a widely different sense. The metaphysician 
thereby expressing a certain relation under which 
men stand with respect to the duties they owe 
each other ; and the divine, the principle which 
both renders that duty obligatory, and furnishes 
man with a knowledge of its laws. In what 
state should we consider the science of mechanics 
if one able mathematician, whilst he treated on the 
relative motion of bodies, was to neglect the mov- 
ing force ; whilst another, in treating of the prin- 
ciple of motion, only spoke of their relative 
position ? We should conclude that it was neces- 
sary for the professors of such a science to define 
their terms, and understand them themselves, 
before they attempted to teach them to others. 
Moral philosophy is still in such a state of con- 
fusion, arising from the want of distinct views 
and understanding on the part of its teachers. 
At one time, we see that moral light was con- 
sidered to be inferior to, and almost superseded 
by, revealed religion ; but now we see it usurping 
a mastery over religion itself. This change ap- 
pears to have been introduced as an answer to 
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the extravagances which were erected upon the 
doctrines of Calvin ; for, probably, the extrava- 
gant tenets with which that doctrine was bur- 
dened by some of the followers of its learned 
author, was the. cause of the re-action, which 
drove an opposite party to give, in their argu- 
ments, an undue authority to the principles and 
laws of nature ; and to hand down to posterity 
the moral virtues as having religious claims, both 
in their nature and in their merit. Unfor- 
tunately for mankind, by a looseness of thought 
on this momentous subject, all distinction be- 
twjeen morals and religion became confused j 
religion being degraded to the level of the popu- 
lar notion of morality, and morality exalted to 
the dignity of religion. Thus the moralist has 
the hope of heaven without its promise, and his 
religion has the weight of the duty, without the 
spiritual aid of the Gospel to sustain it 

Dr. Ellis, in his work " The knowledge of di- 
vine things from revelation, not from reason and 
nature," treats the subject in a most learned and 
masterly manner, and as Bishop Home says, 
fairly demolishes natural religion ; and yet his 
labour appears to be almost entirely overlooked 
by subsequent writers. A very learned Irish 
prelate, indeed, eulogises the book ; but his lord- 
ship, in his own elaborate work, uses an expres- 
sion, " the moral nature of God ;" which shows 
that the error of the moral system, had insinuated 
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itself at least, into the language of a writer, 
whose mind had thrown its shackles far away. 
Dr. Ellis most successfiilly quotes Locke and 
Clarke against themselves, and had the error 
wbidi they have assisted to perpetuate, been con- 
fined to their own works, we might have been 
satisfied with the entire demolition which Dr» 
Ellis gave to the system from whence it arose ; 
and might see, without regret, some of thes6 
works, from the unreadable style in which they 
are written, sinking into pblivioo. But as the 
ierror, like a fatal maJParia^ has affected the 
,^hole body of our sacred literature, I must yet 
ask for the further exercise of your patience 
whilst I offer a few remarks on two or thte@ later 
writers. 

I am, &c. 
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ON BISHOP BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF NATURAL AND 

REVEALED RELIGION. 
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Dear Sir, 1824. 

I AM well aware, whilst approaching the Ana- 
logy of Religion by Bishop Butler, that I am 
about to enter the " aedes sacra " of ortho- 
doxy ; I tread, therefore, with trembling steps ; 
but apprehensive that some pagan rite is cele- 
brated within, I venture to proceed. The name 
of the author is one of those whom I have long 
repeated with feelings of respect and admiration. 
To me, however, he appears to have forced an 
analogy between states which are not analogous. 
Had he written without the light of revelation, 
his book had been a prophecy ; but, writing in 
the effulgence of that light, is it not surprising 
that he looked upon life rather as a moralist than 
as a christian divine? 

I shall attempt to show, both from the facts of 
nature, and the doctrine of the gospel, that 
Bishop Butler has rested his argument upon a 
false assumption. 

The first point which this pious and learned 
author wishes to establish, is, that we have living 
powers, independent of the body ; and then he 
reasons to a future state of existence for those 
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powers. For an argument in answer to such an 
assumption, I 'must refer you to a future letter. 
If I be correct in my view of the subject, and 
can prove that we have no knowledge of the 
separate existence of the human soul, nor of the 
Deity, save from revelation, the theory of the 
moral government of God, in Bishop Butler's 
sense, must be abandoned. But I apprehend 
that his theory is open to a more apparent and 
equally fatal objection ; — that the learned pre- 
late has not taken a correct view of natural re- 
wards and punishments j that virtue and vice, 
in a moral sense, have not a reference to tlie will 
of God, and are not rewarded or punished in this 
life as such, — - nor, as such, made the subjects of 
judgment in the life to come, and that there 
cannot be an analogy between them. 

Treating on natural religion. Bishop Butler 
observes, " Yet there is no doubt but that our 
eyes were intended for us to see with. So nei- 
ther is there any doubt but tha^t the foreseen 
pleasures and pains belonging to the passions, 
were intended in general to induce mankind to 
act in such and such a manner/' And he sup- 
ports his argument from the natural pimishment 
which follows intemperance. " By prudence 
and care," he argues, " we may, for the most 
party pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet ; 
or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, un- 
governed passion, wilfulness, or even by negli- 

21 
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gence, make ourselves as miserable as ever we 
please/' Again he writes, " It is certain mat- 
ter of universal experience, that the general me- 
thod of divine administration is forewarning us, 
or giving us capacities to foresee with more or 
less clearness, that if we act so and so, we shall 
have such enjoyments j and if so and so, such 
sufferings ; and giving us those enjoyments, and 
making us feel those sufferings in consequence of 
our actions/' He also defines moral government 
to be, " in rewarding the righteous, and punish- 
ing the wicked ; in rendering to men according 
to their actions, considered as good and evil/' 
Again he says^ " In the natural course of things, 
virtue, as such, is actually rewarded ; and vice, as 
such, is punished/* Hence he contends, that the 
natural government of the world is " righteous 
or moral/' What, therefore, we may ask, is the 
rule or measure of this morality, (for the word 
righteous is misused ) ? It is either the will of 
God, declared in some known manner j or it is 
in the reward or punishment of mental and 
bodily pleasure or pain, which such and such 
actions produce. If in the former, the analogy 
ceases, and becomes a parallel ; if in the latter, 
(which is obviously the meaning of the author,) 
the doctrine of moral rewards and punishments, 
said to be the natural accompaniments of virtue 
and vice, is contrary to the fact of nature ; and 
so far froA: being a motive to virtue, would be an 

H 
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inducement to men, regardless of re^Ugion, to 
enjoy every pleasure of i^ense which constituti,Q|i;i 
could suffer, aod ^f pr^de^ce and care** Jkeep 
within the bounds of per^nal security* 

Tha,t the hoAj ^ subject to pain, is not a propf 
of the mor^ nature of that pain. The bpcily i? 
also subject to destruction. Hence reaspn der 
duces from experienqe, certain cautions ^ain^jt 
fire and water, an4 ardent jspirits, apd such fqqd^ 
and accidents;, and (^qopomy in life, as ^ay tend 
to disorder or destroy the body. The pipins atr 
tached to the effects of imprudence a;id car^Sr 
lessness, are very necessary preservatives against 
their destructive influence. But this is npt mor 
ral reasoning. The physical laws of nature ^Tp 
constantly in operation, upon both the huma^ 
body, and the affairs of men : but where is the 
prppf that physical effects have a moral dei^ig|i ? 
That neglected youth will ppjdupe ignorant 
manhood, and^ probably (for }t i^ ffir frpjp beiijg 
a certain cpngpquencp^ ppvgrty in age^ iss trijje : 
but again, is this a mpral truths pr i^ if: pot 
rather a simple statement of a ptoPQ^itiQl^ inyoly- 
ing no moral relatipfi. The ult^jtfi cpRftBr 
quence of it is pnly ^ pfgbabijity. To ppmplgl^ijs 
the moral argument^ jgpprance ^4 PPV^rty iflH^J 
be moral evils, and T!(\Wt be con^qi(f^n|; \\pQ^ 
neglect ip yputh $ and th^refpr^ as in tl^s ca^^i 
from the nature pf the ar^ment, ^e CQi^vpi^j^ 
will holdp a rich pl4 agp ^s t^ke^ ^,^ thp ^x^a^ 
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!^wat*d of a *4rttfotts^ yorfth ! A tonsequence 
i*hich M life we see so entirely contingent, as 
at oncfe to oveathrdw the argument ; for loss of 
b^th, of Mends, and of riches, are such com- 
mon evils, and so frequently seen. Without in- 
volvii% any motd cause, that no moral argu- 
ment ^an be Educed firota theih. We ^so as 
£requ6rttly see the profligate enjoying health, the 
unjust a^uiriflg possessions, a^d the vicious 
alMHunding with Mends ! And then tve are toj'd 
th^ iltete aire eit^eptiond to l^ie rule ! 

^^s^y, to place this 'airgui^n^filft in a clearer point 
of view, 1 will ]tieM3ate it in words, rather more 
defeiite and <^tfipriehenslvie, (which I borrow 
frc^ a Mi^nd most l^med on thd sul]gect); 
" Virtue is naturally reWardt^d by healthy peace 
Gf mind, and in Ward cbntent; lEktid vit^e is as 

naturally pm^ied by s^et^ di^c^nt^nt and dis- 
^et^ We m^m. k^rig understands that natu- 
ffid {W!k teligiotis) ti^ue b meant And the 
atgumeitt lunountg tb this, that; i^oral Ufb Will 
b6 t^w^ded by healthy pi^aee df mind^und in- 
wt^t^titenti and that imm&i^ fiffe will be pu- 
ninhed by i^eetit laHiftcontent and disquiet In 
thi!^ puntehmeiili the \m% &f health is evidently 
ittdudedL 

Ifi th« «!Strem« of vice, certain eonsequence^ 
wai arise dMtfuethre of both mental and bodily 
titialth $ lind th&&(t i^onir^quishces arise from the 
acitioto 6t ^rtain bodily function^ on the mind/ 
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and from the natural liability of the body to 
disorder and destruction. But certain indul- 
gences of allowed gratification will produce the 
same consequences. And, where these indul- 
gences are tolerated by the cover of* the law, or 
by the tacit consent of society, they become the 
evils of folly, but not of immorality. But, to 
approach more closely to the argument ; if it 
can be shown, that in all cases, without indulg- 
ing to that excess which produces mental and 
bodily pain,, immorality may be the safe and 
constant habit of men, as too generally and , too 
truly it is, under one palliating disguise or an- 
other, the habit of those who are not decidedly 
religious, then the argument of moral rewards 
and punishments must be abandoned. ' 

The instability of human affairs, and the ine- 
qualities of fortune, have long been the favourite 
themes of the poet and moralist, because all 
hearts feel their truth. The fabled goddess of 
fortune, who had in her gift the blessings of life» 
was . blind and inconstant ! Merit and worth as 
such are seldom the grounds of earthly blessings : 
and no moral cause can generally be assigned 
for weakness of constitution and bodily pains» 
There are certain disorders to which the poor 
are the most subject ; particularly rheumatism, 
scurvy, and (perhaps) the tooth-ache, which 
produce extreme bodily suffering ; the only 
cause of which arises from the lot in life of the 
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sufferer. And there are also maladies to which 
whole districts of people are subject, from mere 
location; and not once in ten times are those 
distempers which afflict the body with pain, 
and leave it lingering in weakness and suffering, 
to be attributed to immoral habits. And we 
are also taught by our blessed Redeemer (who 
certainly is authority), that the accidents of life 
are npt the consequence of wickedness. * 

Upon what moral scale also of rewards and 
punishments shall the varied effects of a debauch 
upon different individuals be estimated? With- 
out exceeding the bounds of moderation, how 
many will suffer tenfold more than others, who 
have indulged to a degrading excess ? And in- 
stead of the supposed punishment being in- 
creased upoH the repetition of the crime, with 
^ prudence aiid care" the quantity of secure in- 
dulgence may be increased, even to such a de- 
gree, that medical writers have said, there is a 
time in life with some constitutions, when it 
ceases to be detrimental. Besides, the pain at- 
tendant upon a debauch is a chemical effect 
upon certain functions of the body, the cause of 
which is purely physical. The indulgence, 
therefore, when it offends no known law, is de- 
termined not by moral evil, but'by constitutional 
^tength. 

Now, to narrdw this argument and apply it to 

♦ 

• * Luke, xiii. 1—5. 
H 3 
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the raalities of life, let iis> look upon, the eflbct 
of some sensual indulgence, and attempt to fix 
tJie bounds of its. moral action. An inebrious 
qc libidinous excess will weakeui the mind and 
iippairi the body« But the excesteof an innocent 
gcatification will. do. the same^ A fortuitous 
disea^e will. also frequently injure the constitu- 
tion, and(lea«rje a mortal orgftnicoomplaint upon 
the body. But, on the other haiid, both inebriety 
and lust may be- indulged to a certain > extent 
without any evili consequences^ arising to the 
health. The moral effect, therefbre^ of those 
immoiial babitskupon the health of the body de^ 
pend^ upon their excess being greater than/ the 
constitutional. ability of the body to resist that 
ejfTect Hence the question of the action of moral; 
ewliipoUithe healthy becomei^a question of«coiisti* 
tutional strength. And' hence it is^evtdent' that 
the feelings^of pain and^weakness^ VikA^h are^tbe 
{^ysicali indications^ of disease^^ sure^ not essen^ 
tially mor3li punishments* And in« those cases 
whereimpair^dihealth ii^tireefitK^of^'evil^babitsy 
that; effbcti is^ not essentially, a-noorid effdoti s^e^ 
ingzthaL' ittarisjSSv. not ft^m^ the moral' nature <^ 
the^ qskuse^ but from^ aM certaipr proportionate 
energy <oiVtbat< causey tbereby^maktfig ^constitu- 
tional i weakneifs^ the measure of( morale punish-^ 
ment. And thus, whilst moral nature^ would 
lead i US' to v pravide^fbr : tbe^security ^of * the *body, 
it entirely abandons^.thecafeof the soul. 

18 
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That nlK)fal lif<i, in a ^i^neral s^nse, has ilo in- 
fiximte dthcfr as a preventive oi- ciire of dis- 
^al^^s ilfeiedfil no argument ; fbt with « pmdence 
arid dare** immoral habits' may be indulged with- 
out? dfifefing the health. Health, therefore, 
csinndt be acc6urit<ed-th6 re Ward of virtiie. For,* 
that the blessing of health may become a moral 
r6\Srard, it must'Tbe estimated upon some princi- 
ple of ihdral action, and have in jirospect some 
etidofmot^lif^* 

lit! the riext place if is said, that virtue will be 
fe'^arded with . peace of mind and' inward con* 
tent;' arid that vice will be punished with dis- 
ddhteiit arid disquiet 

It'is'riecessairy to keiep in ihind that this en- 
quiry is independent df reU^ion. The peace or 
disquietude of mind, theriefbre, which is the sub- 
ject of the argument, does not involve a religious 
dsLUseJ It is said, that vice as such will be 
punished vAtH secret discontent and disquiet, 
irfiif hetfe again it ii evidisnt, that the efi&cts 
whifch Vice mrty produce are subatituted for the 
vice iiself*; wWclh in rieasoning could Only be 
aUowed, if those eflfedts were constant Uhder 
the Christian code, ebriety atfd adultery are ab- 

*Wl8',8^^^oh^ m4io di^d in London and the bills of 
nttlrialit;^ in th\s yenr 18^2, 2555 only died of .su<^h diseases 
as may be prodirced by profligacy. But would one in two 
of those diseases be so produced ? 

H 4 
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solutely forbidden. But among people who do 
ndt embrace that code, the moral of the indul- 
gence of such habits is measured by the evil, 
which they produce in society. When, there- 
fore, those habits can by " prudence and care" 
be secretly and safely indulged, they will pro- 
duce neither discontent nor disquiet. 

But if such habits had naturally a moral effect, 
that effect, whatever might be called the excep- 
tions to the rule, would be proportionate to their 
indulgence. But, on: the other hand, we see that 
decidedly immoral habits may exist among indi- 
viduals, and societies, and even whole nations of 
people, without essentially producing disease 
an 4 discontent : those evils not arising from the 
moral of the habit, but from the imprudent ex- 
cess of their indulgence. 

We may still look upon this subject in a clearer 
light The blessings promised to the obedience 
of the Jews were typical of the ultimate blessings 
promised to the faithful Christian. But that 
state which is typical of a future one, in a pre- 
detefminating mind, will be analogous to the 
same in a reasoning mind. And the state of 
blessing thus promised to the Jews, would form 
the strictest analogy of the rewards in heaven. 
Could then the Gentile or the Heathen attain to 
the obedience required of the Jew? The Jew 
himself could not, with the law and the promise 
in his hand } much less then could the Heathen 
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without either. But again, was th6 promise of 
blessedness made to the Jew a moral promise ? 
Was it only to be the reward which nature is 
said to give to natural virtue j or was it a spe- 
cial reward under a special covenant? The 
scriptures declare it to have been a special re- 
ward. The Israelites were " called" of the 
Lord, were " chosen** to be the people of God, 
and were under His special care and guidance. 
The blessings for obedience were to extend to 
the city — the field — the fruit of the body — 
cattle — ground — the increase of kine, and 
flocks of sheep J to the basket and the store; 
when they came in and when they went out — 
and besides these blessings, victory was promised 
over enemies ; — and plenteousness in goods ; and 
the elements in their season were to bless the 
work of their hand.* Now could any state of 
rewards in life, through the power of natural re- 
ligion, have possibly equalled these, which were 
promised under revealed religion ? Assuredly 
they could not. There is not, therefore, a state 
in nature analogous to the state of blessedness 
in heaven. 

But these promises were not obtained by 
man ; and in the end of the Levitical dispensa- 
tion were abrogated by Christ and his Apostles. 
" For there is verily a disannulling of the com- 
mandment going before for the weakness and un- 

* Deut. xxvii. 
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profitableness thefeofi For tJhe law iiiade ridthing 
perfect^ bat the bringing iii^ of a better Hope 
did, by the which we draw nigh uiito Gt)d*.- ' ^ 
** For if that firi^t covenaiit Had been feultless,- 
then should no place have been sought for the 
second/* t But " Rt tkketh awiajr the first, that 
Hie msty establish the second;** t 

In reasoning, without the Scriptures, fr6m such 
bl^ssingd as those which Mos^s promised to the 
obedient Israelites, -^to a state of blessedness 
iii Heaven, what kind of Hatplpihe^ should Wfe' 
anticipate ? We could have' no intimattiori of 
its spiritual bless^edness ; and' the highest poHlt 
to which imagitiatiori cotild' carry us, would be, 
that in some MahoMmedaii ' paradise, we ' should' 
enjoy the complete ittdiilg^nee of ^11 se^^ual 
pleasure!^. It is' nattifi^^ to our Ibwteip state to 
tJrink that hapiiiiiess cdhsists more iti the grati-i 
ffcatiott, than in tHe suWdfafcftion' of our appe- 
tites, li thcrfefbre, donttehdf tHat thefrie i* not 
fifii attaiorgy bet^etti niatUi^l and' spliritud^Uffe. 
Tlief e oertMfily' is ittt a^ siaiAeness (tf nature, aiid 
itfSrti' itfust be c*ir^ed?'befofb hef caii enjoy tbef 
promises of immortality ; changed, not- dnly itf 
spirit^Whftrt' upon earth, ttot^ako in' bo^ at the 

time of the Tesuri-6cti6n. 

Ifete statfe' oP future^ haj>pi!tf6Ss - is figuratively 
revealM- by the saci*ed writers. St. John, iti 
the Apofcalyj^se, thus speaks of those who at^ y 

* Heb. vii. 18, 19. f I^i viii. 7. t lb. x. 9. 
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tain unto it : — ** They have a right to the tree 
of life/'* "They rest from their labours/* f 
"They are without fault before the throne of 
God/* t "They have washed their robes, and 
made tfeem white' in the blood of the Lamb.^— 
Hie that sittetii on the throne shall dwell among 
them« They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more^ neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the tiirone* shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto- living fountains of waters, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.** § 

Now what state of moral life can be analogous 
to the condition of these* spiritual promises? 
Assuredly there is none.* The type of religious 
rewards cannot receive its antitype in moral 
nature. Indeed that antitypical state cannot be 
either felt or expressed^ without the interven- 
tion of a spiritual change of the heart. Whence 
the Apostle teaches, that* we are to reckon our- 
selves to^b6 dead' to sin (i. e. to natural or moral 
life),' "but-alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord II J**' for again he writes, "Tamcnii 
cified^ with- Christ, nevertheless I' live, yet not li 
but Christ liveth in me.**^' The analogous 'statfr 
of tteavenljr rewards, therefore, can onlybefeeMj^ 
felt and feebly expressed; even by the perfect 
Christian; by him whose life is^ hid with Christ 

* Rev. xxii. 14. f lb. xiv. 13; % ^* ^^^' ^5* 

§ lb. m 14^17: tl Rom. vi. 11. - f Gal. ii. 20. 
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in God *f and who thus, through faith, has caught 
a glimpse of the hidden mystery of godliness. 
But the state of the heart thus induced by faith 
and grace, is far different, and, indeed, is quite 
opposite to the most attainable condition of 
moral perfection. In it the Christian feels an 
utter disregard of all the hopes, promises, pros- 
pects, advantages, possessions, and pleasures, 
which constitute the worldly reward of mere 
moral virtue. His riches are in Christ t; — his 
reward is in heaven t; — his pleasures are to be 
found at the right hand of God for evermore. § 
Whilst, therefore, he works out his salvation 
with fear and trembling, fulfilling the duties of 
his lot in L'K^ in whatever condition it may be 
cast, he disdains either to seek or to value the 
dignity and honours of men ; his affections 
spurn all earthly objects, and earthly passions, 
and soar away to some assured spiritual fruition, 
which moral nature, in the utmost plenitude of 
its worth, can neither imagine nor enjoy. 

But although the events of life are not de- 
signed as moral rewards and punishments, there 
is a design in them of deep and heavenly wis- 
dom J a consideration of which will shew us the 
prondence of God, as it is wisely ordained (with- 
out the necessity of a special interference, in 
particular cases, and in the favour of single 

* Col. iii. 3. t Eph. iii. 8. 

I Matt V. 12. § Psalm xvi. 11. 
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individuals,) to lead us to fulfil His merciful 
purpose in our redemption and salvation. St. 
Peter writes, that the Lord " is long suffering 
to US-ward, not wUling that any should pe- 
rish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance * ;** and St. Paul exhorts us to " stand 
perfect aifd complete in the will of Godt;*' 
" for this is the will of God, even your sanctifi- 
cation.** | Again St Peter writes, " for he that 
hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin ; 
that he no longer should live the rest of his 
time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the 
will of God § ;** and St. John says " he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.** || Hence, 
as the providence of God is the exercise of 
His holy will, and as it is the will of God that 
we should come to repentance and sanctifica- 
tion, that we should go to Christ, " and have 
life^:**. the design of the events of natural life 
is to bring us to a knowledge of the truth *•, to 
wean us from the world, that we may be saved 
by grace through faith.tt But is this saving 
knowledge either the end of moral rewards 
and punishments, or the object of any moral 
system? On the contrary, the whole scheme 
of redemption is opposed to such a notion ; and 

* 2 Pet. iii. 9. Ezek. xviii. f Col. iv, 12. 

t 1 Thess. iv. 3. § 1 Pet. iv. 1, 2. 

II 1 John ii. 17. % John v. 40. 

♦♦1 Tim.ii.4.. ft Eph. ii. 8. 
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the necessity of revelation rests upon the fact, 
that man cannot of his own natural powers dis- 
cover, or wialk in the way of eternal Hfe. 
<' There is none that understandeth, there is 
none that sedceth after Grod,** • " Because 
tilie carnal mind is enmity against <7od ; for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neitbec, indeed, 
can be so ; then they that are in ike flesh cannot 
Ifdease God/' t The terQi, carnal mind, is here 
used by the Apostle in opposition to 1^ term 
spirituai mind; and as die latter must have 
been the object of regeneration and sanctiiica^ 
tion, the former was undianged from its natural 
cnr ifooral state. It, th^efore, foilows^ that man 
by liis natural or moral powers onlyi cannot 
please God, and therefore cannot accord with 
His will, and come to repentance unto salvation* 
That part, therefore, of the dispensation of Fro« 
vidence, which has for its object the bringing of 
men to Christ, is not the object of what ai« caUed 
moral rewards and punishments. 

And again, the law of Moses is holy |$ and 
^ if there had been a law given which could 
have given Hfe, verily righteousiiess should have 
been by the law/^J << But that no man ia justi* 
fied by the law w Uie sight of God, is evidentjl ;'' 
for the carnal mind is not subject to the law of 

* Rom. Si* 11. f lb. viii. 7,^^^ 

t lb. vii. 12. % Gal. iii. SL 

li Ib« iii. 11. 
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QQd% and ttie law made no(thing perfect.t If, 
thejiefoffe, ;the Jew could not keep the law of 
God, and become righteous (which Bishop Butler 
Bpi^aJj^es syno9ymou§ with morality), much less 
gqulfl the <Q:eQ4:ile attain to righteousness by the 
JXffiX^ law. If, th^reforjei tj^re be a moral law 
^a^tuTal to m^} thfM; law is perfectly uselqi^ as it 
regards our relation with God, having no object 
in its dispensatiop, ^d p^ither principle nor 
ppwer t^ enfoj^ce a r^ard to its own exactions. 
Caqi suqb a law, tbj&n, be consjydered as holding 
^y a^n^logy to the law of ligjhiteousiiiess in 
Christ ? ^* For the law of the spirit of life in 
Qhris^ Jesiis, hatb made m§ free froipd th^ law of 
sin apd 4iBatljJ** (the mor^ law) ; " for Christ is. 
the iB;ti4 of the Jftw fpr rightwusn.?^ tQ every on^ 
th^t be^eveth.*^§ 

. Our ble^s^d IJE^jed^em^f taught 9* doctrine far 
opposed to th^t pf moral rewardj^ m^ punishr 
mentSf Ip th§ pasg of l^p blin4 man whom He 
r^^9tQre4 to sighjti 1}^ s^j^* ■* n^eitibu^r hath this 
n^ftp singled, nor h^s p^^fttSIt'* II A»d cowld thpre 
bp q, greater Vf^of^ p«|ii^hfflig9t th«» blipdjiess ? 
The men, also, whom Herod slew, and thp^ up^NEi 
whom the tQWftr of §i]Lgw» fi?JI, were pot sipners 

^ov^ the ?e^t-f AnA ow Wessed Jrfpr4 and His 

♦ Rom. viii. 7. f H®^* ^« 19. 

tl Jojwi Iff. 3. f Luke iriii. i.^. 
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Apostles, also taught that we should enter the 
kingdom of heaven through much tribulation,* 
But is tribulation a moral reward ? 

Again, Christ our Redeemer washed the feet 
of His disciples as an example of humility to His 
followers t : and taught that the chief among 
them should be as he that doth serve. | Is such 
the reward of moral life ? 

No moral philosopher would teach that the 
natural obligations of the ties of blood ought to 
be wrested asunder for matters of faith. But 
the religion of Christ is paramount to all claims 
of kindred and bonds of affection, and calls for 
the renunciation of every feeling, and habit, and 
connection, which would ask a compromise of 
its demands upon the whole heart and soul. 
And not only friends and relations are to be left 
(for the reward of revealed religion) for Christ, 
but also the world is to be forsaken (by the 
heart), and all its possessions looked upon as 
utterly worthless, when compared with those 
riches which are in heaven. Can there, then, 
be an analogy between natural and revealed 
religion ? 

The scheme of providence which this view 
embraces, accords both with the prescience of 
God, and the tree agency of man^ and also with 

* John xvi. 2a 33. Acts xiv. 22. John xv. 19. 
f John xiii. t Luke xxii. 26« 
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the teaching of the gospel. At a particular point 
in life, two men had the power to turn to the 
right or to the left. One turned to the right: he 
sought God by prayer, and found Him, and went 
forward in peace. The other turned to the left, 
and met with an event divinely predestinated 
and merdftilty calculated to affect his mind, and 
to open his eyes to the fixture consequences of 
his present wandiering from the truth. ** Except 
ye repent^'* said Christ, ** ye shall also likewise 
perish.*** The goodness of God (St. Paul teaeb- 
eth) leadeth to repentance.t Thus, although the 
natural condition of man, ^u^^xog oipQpioTros, is not 



* Luke xiii. 1. 5. Vide Deut. xxxvii., xxxviii. and the 
second commandment. Hence the Jews said to the blind 
man, " Thou wast altogether born in sins." John ix. 34. 
They believed that obedience and disobedience were respec- 
tively rewarded and punished with blessings and curses. The 
notes of the commentators on Luke xiii. 1—5. and John ix. 
and xi. are very unsatisfactory. I would venture, but with 
diffidence, to suggest, that our blessed Saviour expressly 
taught in them, the contrary doctrine to that held by the 
Jews on what is now called moral rewards and punishments. 
The Jews supposed the blindness of one man and the death of 
others were in consequence of their sin, or disobedience, 
or immorality. Christ said, " Nay." And then He taught 
the design of such calamities ; namely, that the works of 
God should be made manifest, John ix. 3. : for the glory of 
God, John xi. 4. ; and to lead men to repentance, Luke 
xiii. 3. Are not these the ^'secret things" mentioned after the 
promise of blessings, and denunciation of curses, and the ex- 
hortation to obedience, Deut. xxix. 29. ? 

f Rom. ii. 4. xi. 22. 
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analogous to his spiritual condition, there is a 
design in it of far more importance than a moral 
theory; teaching him that he cannot love and 
obey hisGod of his own natural and moral powers. 
And thus the law acts as a schoolmaster * ; in- 
structing the heart in its own weakness ; shewing 
it the emptiness of all worldly institutions, and 
the spiritual folly of earthly wisdom. And thus 
the gospel strives to accomplish in us the great 
design of natural life, namely, to send us to 

Christ for salvation. 

I am, &c. 

♦ Gal. V. 24. 
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LETTER IX. 

> 

Dear Sir, •- 1824. 

Suffer me to claim your attention to the con- 
cluaion of my - remarks on the interesting and 
important subject of a moral nature. 

Dr. Paiey, treading in the steps of Locke, 
makes the Scriptures to be a part of moral phi- 
losophy* ; but again, with much indistinctness of, 
thought, defines virtue, " The doing good tQ: 
mankind in obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.**t 
. Two apostles use the word age^nj, virtus, but 
not in the sense of the above definition. The 
translators of St. Mark and St. Luke make it 
synonymous with Stn/ajtti^, potentia, visl; and 
Cicero writes, " Virtus est affectio animi con- 
stans, conveniensque, laudabiies efficiens eos in 
quibus est;'* and again, " Virtus in tempestate 
quieta est, et lucet in tenebris, et pulsa loco 
manet tamen, atque haeret in patriS, splendetque 
per sese semper, nee alienis unquam sordibus. 
obsolescit** Whence it appears that the word 



* Principles, &c. 1 vol. 1. f lb, 4'2. 
:|: Mark v. 30. Luke vi. 19. lb. viii. 4f6. 
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originally meant an energy of the mind ; or, as 
it has been said^ a strength of soul. But from 
the word denoting the state of the mind as being 
sustained in the contemplation and performance 
of good actions, in progress of time it came to 
be applied to the actions themselves ; and now 
our dictionaries give moral goodness, as its syno- 
nyme. 

Dr. Paley was writing a treatise on moral phi- 
losophy when he defined the word ; he there- 
fore meant to confine the term to a moral signi- 
fication ; to that part of morals which embraces 
our duty to our fellow men. But by deducing 
that duty from a religious motive, he- attests the 
truth of my position, that a moral law never was 
discovered by man ; and thus, also, furnishes a 
further proof of my argument, that there is now, 
under the gospel dispensation, no need of a 
moral law. It is not sufficient to say, that these 
last-named writers mean the highest degree of 
virtue or morality, of which our species is capa- 
ble, independent of the consideration of its 
original source ; because by such a laxity of ex- 
pression, not only they, but also other writers 
on the subject, have, by the authority and in- 
fluence of their writings, through the very excess 
of their learning, propagated, and sustained, and 
defended an error, charged with the most blight- 
ing influences upon the - religious state of the 
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community. Locke and Paley* make religion 
a part of morals. Again, Paley defines virtue 
(or morals) to be a part of religion. Butler 
speaks of " the moral character of the author of 
nature/* and says, that " his government is 
righteous or moral." And Horsley, in his ser- 
mons, speaks of the intellectual and moral 
powers of Christ " Moral,*' he writes, " in 
his power of resisting all the allurements of 
vice, and of encountering all the difficulties of 
virtue and religion, despising hardship and shame, 
enduring pain and death.** Now the science of 
moraUty is a relic of pagan phUosophy ^ and 
holds a place in Christian philosophy, as incon- 
sistent with its real worth, as Minerva would 
claim, were she to demand the accustomed wor- 
ship of the temple from the Christian altar. 
Religion cannot be a part of morals. " To do 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of God** 
is a part of " holiness of life :** to call it virtue, 
therefore, is to confound the terms religion and 
virtjiie, (from the common acceptation of the 
word,) the same as to call religion, morality. 
Righteousness and morality can never be con- 
vertible, as Bishop Butler has used the words. 
And I most respectfully observe of Horsley's 
language, that the power of Christ' was a spi- 

» * Moral Philosophy, vol. i. p. 1. 
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ritual *, and not a moral power. The author of 
nature cannot have a " moral character/* God 
is a Spirit, and our relation to Him is a spiritual, 
not a moral relation. 

Could the religious sense be preserved to the 
pagan word, there would still be an unwise re- 
dundancy of expression : but as the words, virtue 
and morals, have a distinct and inferior meaning ; 
from the well known and certain process of the 
human mind, tlie higher sense wiU always be de- 
graded and debased into the lower. It is of 
this confusion of terms that I complain. Nor is 
the complaint against a mere verbal distinction, 
without a difference. To be obedient to the 
will of God implies the action of the preventing 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon the heart. To 
be moral or virtuous, is to act without that in- 
fluence. The former is the state of holiness ; 
the latter the state of nature, in which men 
cannot please God,t For such high authority, 
therefore^ as Locke, Paley» ^nd Butler, ta 
have confounded the distinction between the 
opposite states of spiritual and carnal mind- 
edoess, seems at once to be both the cause and 
c^xcuse for the general and fatal error into which 
mankind has fallen^ in supposing a moral life to 

* John xxxiv. and Luke iv. 1- 

f Rom. viii. 6. Vide Wolchman and Burnett on the 
XIII. Article, 
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merit the promises^ which are only held out to a 
holy life, to godliness of mind, and sanctification 
of heart. The great authority of these names 
has taught mankind, by a parity of reasoning, so 
congenial to their nature, to excuse, or rather 
not to see their religious neglect, through this 
pride of their moral virtue. And now, after the 
same mode of reasoning,, meii, instestd of mean- 
ing religion when they speak of virtue, mean 
only moral goodness when they speak of religion : 
—an ei*ror which has crept into the language, and 
manners, and religion of the age, and by a fatal 
substitution of a moral for a religious life, 
blinded many to the light of the gospel, and 
kept them back from the promises of salvation:— 
an error which has done more injury to the re- 
ligion of the country, than all the efforts of 
Paine and CarUle, and their ignorant and in-f 
fatuated disciples. Not that men knowingly 
frame their conduct by Paley*s definition ; but 
that the public mind is betrayed by the general 
assent given to the religious character and merit 
of moral virtue. And men, whilst under the de- 
lusion of such philosophy, think that in acting 
morally, in the most inferior sense of the word, 
they are entitled to ** everlasting happiness,^' 
although their motive to action is the. purest 
feeling of selfishness. An error the more deplor- 
able and the more fatal, as frequently, those 
who walk in its darkening influence, desire to 
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find the true way of life, and believe that they 
are walking in the light of the Lord.* 

An important distinction may also be formed 
between moral and religious actions in a more 
general view, by examining the cause from 
whence they each arise. Moral actions are 
purely selfish, looking only to their price ; but 
religious actions are strictly disinterested, arising 
from certain affections which grace will give to 
the heart. " The love of God shed abroad on 
the heart.** Could any feeling be present at the 
heart of the Christian, which moved him to cal- 
culate upon the merit of his deeds, those deeds 
would cease to be holy. Even the promise of 
" everlasting happiness** is never regarded as the 
price of his obedience; nor is the reward of 
heaven considered as due to his merit, t When 
engaged in duties which require the greatest 
self-denial; when forgiving injuries; when return- 
ing prayers for curses ; when doing good to them 
who have treated him despitefully ; when loving 
his enemies, the Christian looks for no reward ; 
the Spirit of God is dwelling within himt, and 
has wrought such a change of heart, as to pro- 
duce godliness of mind, and holiness of life, and 
its natural and disinterested fruits. It is evident, 
therefore, that the moment a religious state of 



* Vide Ellis, pp. 10, 11. f 2 thess. ii. 13. and Tit. iii.5- 

X 1 Cor. iii, 16. 
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the heart (sanctification), gives birth to an act, 
that act ceases to be moral, because it arises 
from a different and far more exalted cause 
than any which touches the springs of moral life. 
Morality, therefore, so far from being religion, 
or a part of religion, is opposed to it, and is only 
an apologetic name for that life and conduct, in 
which men walk in the world, whilst they are 
" far off*' from God, "aliens,** and "strangers'* 
to his love, and ignorant of the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus. 

An authority of yet greater weight than this 
argument, declares that there is no truth in the 
moral systems of men. Our blessed Redeemer 
said, " To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth ; every one that is of the truth 
heareth my words.*** And he also declared 
that his words were trutht, spirit, and lifet. 
But we have seen that a state of morals is a 
state of ignorance of this truth ; a state of morals, 
therefore, is a state of scriptural ignorance, and 
is opposed to the truth of the gospel of Christ. § 
A moral man, therefore, although not a bad 

* John xviii. 37. Vide Gal. i. 4. and John viii. 23. and 

41—47. 

f John viii. 40 and 45. Vide Gal. iii. 1., and 1 John iii. 19. 

i John vi. 63. 

§ Vide John i. 17. Eph. iv. 21. 1 Tim. ii. 4. Heb. x. 26. 
1 John V. 19. Rom. viii. and Gal. v. 
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man, in the worldly sense of goodness, is not a 
religious man in a scriptural sense. But in a 
general view, men who only acknowledge moral 
restraints, are not even morally good men, and 
when they are found delighting in virtue, they 
form the exception to the case, and not the case 
itself. It is the nature of man to seek for sen- 
sual indulgence ; and all that moral cultivation 
can produce upon him, is to induce him to give 
Up something in the manner of his indulgencies 
to society, and something in the excess of them 
to his own health and ease. I must refer you 
to your experience in life for particular in- 
stances of this argument ; but a hasty glance over 
the history of human nature, in one of the most 
forcible instances, that of blood-shedding, will be 
sufficient to establish it. Society acting upon the 
natural feelings of men, softens and humanizes 
them. But how often does nature throw off the 
shackles of all moral restraints, and' show her 
natural propensities, not only in the excited hour 
of battle, but also in the calm securities of oivil 
society. Witness the massacre of the Jews in 
the twelfth century, and the Protestants of 
St. Bartholemew. Witness Paris and Madrid. 
The Chinese take the lives of their infants, and 
the Hindoos of their old people. The Turk, 
the Arab, the Indian, and the Negro, will ac- 
knowledge the obligation of certain laws of 
honour, but know of none which nature has im- 

18 
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planted to make sacred either the life of an 
enemy, or the defenceless traveller. Kindlier 
feelings, indeed, are created and matured by 
civilization, but when the truth of the gospel is 
not the ruling principle of that civilization, 
history ever reveals the fact, that man cannot 
shake ofl^ however he may weaken or modify, 
the rule of evil passions. Indeed every other 
religion (whether or not it assume the form of 
Christianity) than that of entire faith in the 
power and promises of Christ, whatever may be 
its nanie, is but a form of moral cultivation. 
Hei^ce the persecutions and massacres which 
hav^ outraged the world under the sacred gui^e 
of religipn. Look eilso upon the duellist, the 
g^ntlemc^n^ the man of honour; he is bound by no 
moral ties, The tears of a wife,— her widowhood j 
— the claims of his children, — their orphanage, 
find :^o sympathy : he is a man of the world } «^ 
and nothing caja check the bloody purpose of 
revenge, which is natvu*j|l to the heart, save re- 
ligion, aad those pnncipL^i^ of a n^ew heart> 
»ew ftfFectipns, afk^ n^w life, which Christ ob- 
t^ed for the fy^thfu}^ by shedding hid awn 
blood. Look, i9 the next place>. upon the field 
of bat^e. Wh^ti aai argument such a scene pre^ 
seQt$us} Sometimes -r^ aji^^ ! fj:eq,i^ntly-«^ fifty 
w one hui}dre4 thousand bmnan. bikings on each 
side^ pr^par^d for i^dl.9Ughtei, and patiently or 
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ardently awaiting the signal which hurries them 
on to carnage, not only without remorse, but 
^ven, when the excitation of the bloody business 
has begun, with ardour and enthusiasm, al- 
though the cause of the contest is unknown 
even to their leaders. 

Let me conclude this letter with a few float- 
ing recollections of history, to shew this natural 
propensity of man, when unsubdued and un- 
changed by the sacred power of the gospel of 
peace and love. 

It is recorded, that one million of Jews were 
slain at the destruction of Jerusalem. The Jews 
of Antioch destroyed one hundred thousand of 
their countrymen. Probus caused seven hun- 
dred thousand Gauls to be slain. In the sixth 
century, thirty thousand inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople were put to death. Ten centuries 
after, seventy-five thousand Hugonots, and sixty- 
five thousand Christians in Croatia, were mas- 
sacred. In Batavia, twelve thousand Chinese 
were destroyed by the natives. The Arabs slew 
fifty thousand people at Constantinople, in the 
middle of the last century. The French revo- 
lution, it is calculated by a native, cost the lives 
of three millions of people.. Also, remember the 
Dutch at Amboyna j the Protestants in Ireland j 
the French at St. Domingo j and the negroes 
at St. Marks. And besides these bloody recol- 
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lectionS) how many have been slain with honour, 
as it is called, on the field of battle ! It is some- 
where said, that in the last seven hundred years, 
there has been two hundred and sixty-six years 
of war between England and France, in which 
twenty-six millions of souls have been slain ! 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER X. 



Dear Sin, ^ . — 1824. 

Were any professors to retain what they might 
call a principle in science, and which was not 
only perfectly useless, but also misled many, or, 
indeed, a great majority of the students of the 
popular forms of that science ; if, for the sake 
of example, the teachers of astronomy were to 
retain the Ptolemaic system, and blend, it with 
the discoveries of Copernicus and Newton ; and 
,argue that they finally meant thereby the true 
motions of the heavenly bodies, although they 
retained the h3^othesis^f the Almagest; would 
it not be the source of much confusion and 
much error ? Would not the teachers of such 
an absurdity be said, at least, foolishly to burden 
their system with a most unnecessary and un- 
scientific method ? And shall a subject of more 
importance than all the arts and sciences of life 
Jbe clpgged with an error so detrimental to its 
divine purposes, as religion is when chained to 
the. system of morals? Under the dispensation 
of Christ the system of morals is perfectly use- 
less ; and the inutility of any form is a sufficient 
.Tegson for its removal; especially when it is 
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shown to be the cause of wrong conceptions and 
fatal errors. It would, therefore, be wisdom to 
remove thie doctrine of morals from the reach of 
the people, as sedulously as we would remove 
the means of personal destruction from the 
hands of the thoughtless and the designing. 
What would not the true philosopher deserve 
of iiis country, who could throw dowii this moral 
idol from her pedestal, and burn her, like the 
calf at Sinai, and strew her ashes upon the wa- 
ters of repentance; who could expunge such 
deceptions forms from her intellectual systems, 
aild leave mankind no cloak for vice, no subter- 
fuge from holiness, by showing them that there 
is not, nor can be, a licence from God for a mo- 
ral paradise upon earth; and that all who do 
not come to Him through the way which He 
has consecrated to Himself, which is Christ *, 
can never see His face ? ' 

One reason why so many learned Christian 
writers have busied themselves with moral sys- 
tems, is in the erroneous view which they take 
of the teaching of Christ. They reason upon His 
commands abstracted from His doctrine, and 
conclude that His rules are " general," and 
require to be illustrated by particular applica- 
tions ; and hence the spiritual power of the 
gospel is overlooked, and moral systems are sub- 
jstituted, and moral works supposed to be equiva- 

* Heb, X. 20. 1 and John, xiv.6. 
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lent to holiness of life : a most unnecessary and 
irrational proceeding, as, in fact, there cannot 
be a moral feeling (properly so called) which is 
not the genuine fruit of the Spirit of God ; nor 
a moral action, which i3 not the positive com- 
mand of His word. Besides which, Christianity, 
gives to, the heart a spiritual influence, so much 
more excellent and efficacious, as to cause it 
voluntarily to produce from its regenerated 
faculties all those actions which philosophy has 
so long sought for, and sought in vain, to ascribe 
to its moral principles ; enjoining as a part, and 
only as a part of its observance, every public and 
private duty, charity, and virtue of life. , 

But. it will require an effect uffon the affec- 
tions of the heart, thus to produce a life of holi- 
ness. Morals cannot act upon the affections, 
but the action of faith lies upon them. To faith, 
therefore, we are to look for the action of that 
divine and mysterious power, by which alone 
our conduct in life can be influenced to good- 
ness. As a first step to this consideration, I will 
attempt to show the relation which man holds 
with the Deity. 

That relation is entirely religious, as the re- 
velation of the Deity is the only source by 
which we can be informed of it. But is it vo» 
luntary or absolute? In vain shall we look 
abroad for any answer to this question; and, 
unless we take the teaching of God upon it. 
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" we grope at noon-day as the blind gropeth in 
darkness/' We are assured that God " made 
us, and not we ourselves-*;*' and " that He giveth 
to all life and breath and all things, and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation ; for in Him we live 
and move and have our being ; for we are also 
His offspring.*'^ t " Thou," says the Psalmist, 
addressing God as the Creator of all things 
living, " Thou hidest thy face ; they are trou- 
bled. Thou takest away their breath; they 
die, and return to the dust'* t Thus the " net" 
of the Lord is spread upon us, and we are 
taken § ; and, unless we acknowledge the God 
of revelation as our Creator and Preserver, we 
ean find no other j and unless we are in the 
hands of His providence we know not ** whence 
we ciame or whither we go." But the " sure 
word of prophecy" hath folly revealed the mys- 
tery of our creation ; the nature of our depend- 
ence upon the Creator ; the object of our so- 
journ in this precarious state, and the destiny 
which awaits us after we are " sown in corrup- 
lion :" " whereunto ye will do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the day-star arise 
in your heart." || 

* Psalm c. 2. f Acts xvii. 25. 27, 28. 

i Psalm civ. 29. § Job xix. 6. || 2 Pet. i. 19. 
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Being thus the creatures of God, and depend- 
ent upon His will in both life and deaths if He 
exact of us a service, we can have no appeal 
from His claim to our obedience, nor escape 
from the power with which He enforces His 
will. That will is declared in the scriptures, 
and there also He exacts of us a service, — a 
spiritual service. He demands of us, our 
" heart * ;** that we love Him t, and keep His 
commandments. And if we fail in rendering to 
Him the duty and obedience, which He thus has 
power to require from the natural obligation of 
our birth. He denounces a punishment upon 
us, from which we have no power to escape: 
He is able to destroy both body and soul in 
hell. I 

From this authority .there is no escape, no 
appeal ; it becomes, therefore, not less our in- 
terest than it is our duty, to inform ourselves of 
the nature of that claim. It is made known 
unto us through the Gospel. 

The nature of this claim, when only super- 
ficially regarded, seems to be paradoxical. The 
claim itself is generally acknowledged, but the 
manner of paying is too frequently either mis- 
understood, or entirely disregarded. And 
why ? There is ^ spiritual disability. The man 

♦ Prov. xxiii, 26. Deut. vi, 5. 

t Matt. xxii. 37- t ^b. x. 28. 
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of the worid, to ^^6ini[ia rrjg erogxi^, asks with 
some warmth, " Cannot I obey?" The answer 
is qualified, " You cannot of your own natural 
(moral) power obey God," " Why then," he 
continues, " demand of me a service which He 
knows I cannot perform ?" We answer to his 
reason, and not to his feelings ; " Although 
you have not the power from nature, it is offered 
to you. God has provided the necessary aid to 
enable you to obey Him, and you, as a respon- 
sible agent, are required to use it." To con- 
vince men that they have need of this help, is 
the chief difficulty of our teaching. " They 
that are whole need not a physician." The 
heart is unwilling to admit that it cannot give 
itself to God ; it will not see its own spiritual dis- 
ease; and, like those unfortunate beings who 
mistake the aberrations of the mind for its sta- 
bility, adduces its own folly as a mark of its 
superior wisdom. Christ is foolishness to the 
Greeks! We tell of the blindness, and corrup- 
tion, and depravity of the heart, and its pride 
is offended, and it flatters itself into peace, by 
a thousand imaginations of its own power and 
independence. It boasts of its goodness, ge- 
nerosity, and virtue ; repeats the tales it has 
learned of disinterested friendship, of self-devo- 
tion, of heroism, and of patriotic deeds ; and 
asks if such actions proceed from its darkness 
and pollution? And when the conviction of 
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error is forced upon it, either excuses itself 
by some sophistry, or boasts that it had the 
power to evade the action, had the will been 
exercised. 

The error of this boast, and it is, indeed, a 
dangerous error, lies in misapprehending the 
words, darkness f corruption^ depravity ^ Bxidi pol- 
lution. Common usage, when applying these 
words to the heart, has limited their signification 
to its moral capabilities ; a habit totally destruc- 
tive of a right apprehension, and arising out of 
that confusion of thought of which I before 
complained. Could we confine the meaning of 
a word, when applied to a religious subject, to 
a rdigious sense, by whatever term we ex- 
pressed the effiect of original sin, we should 
convey to our hearers this meaning ; — » that such 
effect consisted not of our estimation of moral 
character, but of a consequent inability to love 
and obey our God. In arguing on this subject, 
I will attempt to confine myself to the term, na- 
tural corruption^ meaning thereby, that in con- 
sequence of the spiritual defect of the heart, 
entailed upon our ■ whole race, through the dis- 
obedience of our first parents, man, by his na- 
tural power, can neither know, nor understand, 
nor perform the will of God, and is, therefore, 
necessarily disobedient. Not that in all cases 
he is wilfully disobedient, but that there is a 
certain defect in his apprehension of spiritual 
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subjects, which is termed by the sacred writeri^ 
." ignorance'* and "folly/* " blindness and dark- 
ness of heart" " They know not,*' complained 
the Psalmist, " neither will they understand.'* * 
** Their foolish heart,*' wrote the Apostle, 
" was darkened :**t and again " the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him, neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.'* I 

I may repeat that it certainly appears para- 
doxical, on the first vi<aw> to assert that the 
Almighty would give a commandment which 
He knew men could not keep. But such rea- 
soning is only in the wisdom of man. We are 
not called upon to criticise the will and teaching 
of God, but to prostrate the heart before Him, 
and receive instruction in righteousness* 

In consequence of the disobedience of Adam, 
disobedience was entailed upon his posterity. 
^* By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned.** $ Now, had not the 
commandments been given, men might have 
argued with some plausibility. We have not 
transgressed any known law. The law was 

* Psalm Ixxxii. 5. f Rom. i, 21. 

% For a full collection of texts on this subject, see War- 
den's System of Revealed Religion, vol. I. part ii. 
f Rom. V. 12. 
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therefore given to convince man that he did 
not, and (in the end) could not keep it. 

The giving of the law could not alter the na- 
tural, or, as it has been called, the eternal relation 
between man and his Creator. Sin was in the 
world " until the law;'* ** but sin is not imputed 
where there is no law.*'* The Apostle reasons 
closely and powerfully on the subject Objec- 
tions often are taken in his own words. " Where- 
fore, then, serveth the law ?" He says, " It was 
added because of transgressions, till the seed 
^ould come to whom the promise was made. 
« • . • Is the law then against the promises of 
God ? God forbid, for if there had been a law 
which could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law. But the Scrip- 
ture hath concluded all under sin, that the pro- 
mise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to 
them that believe. But before faith came, we 
were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed Where- 
fore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ that we might be justified by faith.**t 

Hence we reason that the law was added not for 
man to keep, but to convince him that, being un^ 
der the course of disobedience, he could not keep 
it ; that as the apostle elsewhere says, " every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 

* Rom. V. 13. t Gal. ill, 19-,24'. 
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become guilty before God/** — and see the ne- 
cessity of a Redeemer. " Christ,'* he again writes, 
" hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.**t And, as St. Peter 
preached to << Annas, andCaiaphas, and John, and 
Alexander, and as many of the kindred of the 
high-priest as were gathered together,** — Christ 
" is the stone which was set at nought of you 
builders, which is become the head of the corner. 
Neither is there salvation in any other, for there 
is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must besaved.**t 

The disability to serve God, which is taught, 
in this doctrine, arises from the natural corrup- 
tion of the heart, as the consequence of original 
sin. Without attempting here to fix the limit of 
its influence, let us be content to understand 
that we are bom under its power, and until we* 
are regenerated, renewed, and sanctified by the 
' Holy Ghost, live obnoxious to the curse which 
is denounced upon all who do not obey the com^ 
mands of " the Lord their God.**§ 

But men will not easily admit the truth of this 
doctrine. The pride of the heart is offended, 
and man boasts his own power ; challenges us to 
make out a list of virtues from the pages of the 
gospel, and says that he has ability to cultivate 



* Rom. iii. 19. + Gal. iii. 13. 

t Acts iv. 11, 12. § Deut. xi.^8. 
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them all. Of this power we reasonably doubt ; 
for we know by sad experience, that there is 
upon each heart an habitual sin ; the apostle calls 
it a besetting sin ; may I not call it a constitu- 
tional sin ? which it has not power of itself to 
overcome. " Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin ?" This boast arii^es from that deceptions 
influence of moral philosophy, of which I before 
complained. Virtue is moral goodness. But the 
Gospel gives a higher standard of religious good- 
ness. In its scale, morality is but as the freez- 
ing point : the scale ascends through faith, hope, 
and charity, to holiness, godliness, purity of 
heart, and love of man, and love of God : but 
through original sin we are cursed with dis- 
obedience to these high and spiritual virtues. 

The proof of this argument is two-fold. The 
scriptural assertion, and the fact of our lives ; 
and these proofs always bear a reciprocal testi- 
mony to each other. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XI. 

Dear Sir, 1824. 

Of the primogenial nature of man, I need only 
repeat, that he was " formed," by God, and that 
the " inspiration of the Almighty*** gave him 
understanding. To this work, Moses bears the 
testimony of God himself that " it was good. 
Solomon says, " God made man upright. 
Alas ! " how is the gold become dim !" From 
this first state of creation he fell, and was driven 
out of his earthly paradise " to till the ground 
from whence he was taken.** 

We can only judge of the acts of Deity by the 
effects which are produced. We see the lily of 
the valley arrayed in greater beauty than Solo- 
mon in all his glory, but we can neither discern 
the motion of its growth, nor the cause of its 
external appearance. We pluck the flower, we 
see it wither and die. We know that some cer- 
tain law of nature operates upon the decajdng 
plant, but the secret of its working is a divine 
mystery. This truth is applicable to our subject. 
Man was placed in a state of terrestial happiness 
prepared for him, and seems to have held com- 

* Job xxxii. 8. 
L 
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munion with his God. The sacred writers 
never satisfy an useless curiosity. Of the capa- 
bility of the enjoyment of Adam, and the nature 
of his happiness, we can only indulge in poetic 
imagery. As it was provided by the Deity him- 
selJ^ we may conceive that it was pure, and re- 
plete in its fruition.* Whatever was the prin- 
ciple of it, Adam sinned it away, by disobedi- 
ence; and ** condemnation passed upon all 
men.'' His own capabilities were altered, and 
all his offipring * partook of the new relation, 
which was imposed upon him by his Creator. 

Whilst in his primeval state, he had the 
power of obeying God ; but, after his fall, that 
power wa3 either abstracted from his nature, or 
so far corrupted through the curse of his offend- 
ed Maker, as to leave him powerless to obey, 
even had he retained the will. And these coi;- 
rupted faculties were transmitted by generation, 
from father to son; are now transmitted by 
natural birth ; and can only be restored by re- 
generation through the power of the Holy Ghost. 

The first man born under this curse was a 
murderer! The first man who died in conse- 
quence of this curse was murdered! When 
the earth was filled with people, in conse- 
quence of their corruption, with the exception 
of one family, God destroyed the whole race. 

* Vide Drew's Essay on the Resurrection of the Body : 
and Law's Grounds and Reasons of Christian Regeneration. 
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I have before noticed the conduct of the Israel- 
ites at Mount Sinai. A volume might be filled 
with passages from the Old Testament, in which 
that chosen nation is charged by their God with 
folly and sin, resulting from their natural cor- 
ruption ; but I will only gather one or two of 
the most prominent of them. 

Speaking to the idolatrous Jews, who made a 
wooden image, and said to it, " Deliver me, for 
thou art my God," Isaiah says, " They have 
not known nor understood, for He (God) hath 
shut their eyes that they cannot see, and their 

hearts that they cannot understand He 

(the idolator) feedeth on ashes ; a deceived heart 
hath turned him aside, that he cannot delivef 
his soul, nor say, is there not a lie in my right 
hand ?'*• The other inspired writers also charge 
the Hebrews with being unable to understand 
the way of the Lord.t " Yea," wrote the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, " the stork in the heavens know- 
eth her appointed times, and the turtie, and jlie 
crane, and the swallow, observe the time of their 
coming, but my people know not the judgment 
of the Lord."t 

Such quotations might be almost indefinitely 
multiplied, but these are sufficient to show 
the general tenour of the charge of natural 

* Is. xliv. 18 20. 

f Deut. xxxii., Numb, xxxii , Is. i., Jer. ii. 7»> Mich. viii. 7. 
i Jer. viii. 7. 
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corruption. They also frequently occur in the 
most pathetic language, and in the most apt and 
striking figures of speech. " O £phraim !" saith 
the Lord, by the mouth of one inspired, " what 
shall I do unto thee ? O Judah, what shall I do 
unto thee ? for your goodness is as a momhig 
cloud ; and as the early dew, it goeth away."* 
" I planted thee a noble vine, wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth wild grapes."t 

The confessions, also, of the servants of God, 
who lived under the old covenant, and whose 
eyes were opened by His special grace, confirm 
this argument : " O Lord," says Daniel, " right- 
eousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us con- 
cision of faces.^t " We are all as an unclean 
thing," laments Isaiah, '^ and all our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags."§ We have rebelled 
against Him," again says Daniel. " The crown is 
fallen from our head," writes Jeremiah, " woe 
unto us that we have sinned."|| " Behold," cried 
Job in his deep humility, ** I am vile, what shall 
I answer thee ? I will lay mine hand upon my 
mouth."f 

. But the language of the inspired writers, who 
lived under the dispensation of the Gospel, both 

* Hos. vi. 4. t Is. y. 4. 

X Dan. ix. 7- § Is. Ixiv. 6. 

]| Lam. V. 6. f Job. xl. 4. ' 
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charges mankind with utter depravity of life, and 
deduces such depravity from that natural cor- 
ruption of the heart, which is the consequence 
of original sin. " Both Jews and Gentiles,'* 
writes St. Paul, "are all under sin,'* " for all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God." " For when we 'were in the flesh, the 
motions of sin, which were by the law, did work 
in our members to bring forth fruit unto 
death.*** Again he writes, in strong and decided 
language, " The scripture hath concluded all 
under sint ;** that " there is none righteous, no 
not one ;" " there is none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God : they are 
all gone out of the way, they are altogether 
become unprofitable j there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one :" ** there is no fear of God 
before their eyes."t The personal confession of 
the Apostles, is also in accordance with this uni- 
versal condemnation; they themselves, before 
they were called in Christ, " were also foolish, 
disobedient, serving divers lusts and pleasures, 
living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating 
one another."§ " We were by nature,'* they say, 
" the children of wrath, even as others, having no 
hope, and without God in the world.**|| 

It remains only in my argument, to connect 

* Rom. iii. f Gal. iii. 22. J Rom. iifc 

§ Tit. iii. 3. || Eph. ii. 12. 
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this universal depravity of the heart, with the 
disobedience of Adam. St Paul says, " the 
doers of the law shall be justified* ;'' whence it 
follows, that if a man keep the law without re- 
ligion, religion is an useless encumbrance. But 
the same apostle says, ** A man is not justified 
by the works of the law ... for by the works of 
the law shall no man be justified/'t Whence 
as there is none righteous, no, not one, as all 
have sinned, we must conclude, that no man is 
able (of himself) to perform the law, and thus to 
justify himself in the sight of God. Thus, those 
who lived under the law, were said to be in the 
<< bondage of corruptiont,^' and upon them it 
worked wrath §, and all manner of concupis- 
cence II ; being itself the ministration of deathf ; 
and giving strength to " the sting of death/' *• 
The cause of this inability in man to justify him- 
self before God was sin, and sin entered the 
world, through the transgression of Adam, and 
•passed upon all men. The words of St. Paul 
are, " As by one man (Adam) sin entered the 
world, and death by sin ; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned ;" " as by 



* Rom. iii. 13. Vide Matt. vii. 21. & James i. 22., et seq. 
t Gal. ii. 16. J Gal. iv. 3. & Rom. viii. 21. 

§ Rom. iv. 15. II lb. vii. 8. 

f 2 Cor. iii. 7. * 1 lb. xv. 56. 
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the offence of one, judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation,"* 

This subject cannot be presented to the mind 
in a more forcible manner than in the language 
of the apostle, when he classes all men who 
strive to keep, or boast of keeping the law of 
Godin their own strength, as " underthe curse ;" 
" for it is written,'* he adds, quoting the words of 
Moses, Deut. xxvii. 26., " cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things which are writ- 
ten in the book of the law to do themt j*' espe- 
daily as this language is used to connect the two 
covenants of the law and the gospel, by showing 
that Christ became a curse for us t, and redeemed 
us from both the guilt and the power of sin. 

By the testimony of the Scriptures, therefore, 
I am supported in my argument, that man can- 
not, of his own strength and power, obey the 
commands of God. I will briefly examine, in 
my next letter, how this conclusion is sanctioned 
by the fact of his natural life. 

I am, &c. 

* Rom. V. 12 & 18. Vide I Cor. xv. 21. & Rom. vii. 11. 
t Gal. iii. 10. t Gal. iii. 13. 
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Dear Sir, 1824. 

Whilst men are willing to assent to the truth, 
that both Jews and Gentiles were desperately 
wicked; they evince a backwardness to apply 
the cause of that wickedness to themselves. 
They will even acknowledge the grounds of a 
general imputation of sin, but are ever averse 
£rom its personal application. They plead 
their motives; their comparative goodness; 
nay, they will advance their absolute virtue. 
But these pleas are irrelative to the ques- 
tion. The standard of virtue which men 
thus advance, is fixed by another's vice; and 
their motive to virtue is generally the negative 
intention of not doing harm. To the operation 
of moral philosophy we are to look for this cold 
and heartless test of goodness. Compare it with 
religion. Religion demands a positive desire 
to do good in all cases ; to return good for evil ; 
to love our enemies ; and refers the virtue of 
the heart (godliness), as well as of the action 
(righteousness) to the law of God (the Gospel) 
for both their motive and character. I here use 
the word virtue in its generic sense, to imply 
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the highest feelings and actions of which the 
heart is capable : but so frittered away is its 
loftier meaning, or rather so incapable is the 
word to bear the sense religion would place 
upon it, that the expression falls short in its 
power to denote the motive and character of a 
religious action. The same moral system has 
wrought a similar change in the meaning of the 
word sin, by confining it to open acts, both per- 
sonal and public; 'whilst the secret motions of 
the heart, which give life, impulse, and direc- 
tion to our desires and affections, are overlooked, 
and left wild and uncultivated. The habit of 
life, and the opinion of the world, thus lead 
men to regard only the outward conduct, and 
thence to measure the guilt of sin by its appear- 
ance. But sin, unlike morality, cannot be mea- 
sured or defined by either the tacit or conven- 
tionary laws of society. Sin is in the heart, and 
is shown not only by the negative intention of 
not doing harm, but also by the absence of the 
positive intention of doing good. We are not 
only not to hate, but are actually to love. But 
moral philosophy cannot teach us to love an 
enemy. It may, indeed, teach high-minded 
men to rise above the petty feelings of malice 
and revenge, but it has no power over the affec- 
tions. The -Scriptures abound with demsmds 
upoa those affections ; and not to give them to 
both God, and man, is sin. The outward acts 
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of men are relative ; and take their colour from 
their relation to time, place, and circumstance ; 
but sin is fixed, and is independent of all rela- 
tions, save that which we hold with our Creator. 
To love Him is godliness ; to obey Him is 
holiness j but every affection, and every action 
which does not recognise this love and obedi- 
ence, as its moving principle, is sin, " What- 
soever is not of faith,'* saith St. Paul, " is sin." * 
And, again, he writes, " Unto the pure all 
things are pure; but unto them that are de- 
filed, and unbelieving, is nothing pure, but 
even their mind and conscience is defiled," t 
And this doctrine of the nature of sin, the 
Apostles gathered from the teaching of their 
divine Master. " Cleanse," He said, " first 
that which is within the cup and platter, that 
the outside of them may be clean also."t 

The words, godliness, hoUness, and righteous- 
ness, are usually understood in their proper 
sense ; but why are they not admitted into com- 
mon conversation ? Why does the man of the 
world resign them to religious professors, with 
the same indifference that he does to the pro- 
fessors of some specific art, the technical terms 
of tJiat art, in which he is not interested beyond 
the satisfying of his curiosity? Because the 
language of morals has supplied their place with 

* Rom. xiv. 23. f Tit.i. 15. J Matt, xxiii. 26. 
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. the earth-born terms of benevolence, goodness, 
and virtue. If, therefore, we confine our en- 
quiry to what are called moral virtues and 
affections, we concede the argument. Hence it 
is necessary to insist upon this point ; that, with 
reference to God, the nature of sin is more in 
the heart than in the action. Or, indeed, the 
most religious way of viewing sin is, to consider 
it as dwelling in the heart, and to regard the 
action only as a test of its indwelling. Such, 
indeed^.is the teaching of our blessed Lord. 
" Those things which proceed out of the mouth,*' 
(He says) " come forth from the heart, and they 

defile a man ; but to eat with unwashen 

hands defileth not a man.'* • "A good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth good things, and an evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things." t 
And again ; " The light of the body is the 
eye; if, therefor^ thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be fiill of dark- 
ness. If, therefore, the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness ?'* } 

In the conduct of men, gross immoralities 
speak for themselves ; they assure us that the 
heart is corrupt ; that the body is full of dark- 
ness J and here we may leave them to their own 

• Matt. XV. 11. t Ib.xii. 35. t lb. vi. 22,23. 
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condemnatioiL But besides degrading acts of 
conduct, there are a thousand others daily 
arising, which, were there no fixed rule or prin- 
ciple to refer them to, would puzzle the most 
subtile casuist to determine the good or evil of 
their tendency, and their properties. The Gos- 
pel refers all these actions to a certain test, as 
the proof of the state of the heart whence they 
arise. Thus, let us leave such actions as are 
called moral out of our present view, and select 
two or three demands of a religious nature, 
which are equally imperative in their claim upon 
our obedience. 

" Live*' ... righteously and godly in this 
present world.'* * " Be diligent, that ye may be 
found in Him (Christ) in peace, without spot 
and blameless.'' t " Be holy in all manner of 
conversation.'* \ " Walk as children of light.'' § 
<* Present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God." U " Let us cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord." ^ 
" Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal 
bodies, that ye should obey it in the lusts there- 
of, neither yield ye yourselves as instruments 
of unrighteousness unto sin, but yield yourselves 
unto God ••;"—" forbearing one another, for- 

* Tit, ii. 12. t 2 Pet. iii. H. % Ib.iii. 11. 

§ £ph. V. 8. II Rom. xii. 1. f 2 Cor. vii. 1. 

*• Rom. vi. 12. 
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giving one another, that ye may be 

blameless and harmless, the sons of God. • • • 

Be ye 'pure Be ye perfect." * " Be 

strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might. Put on the whole armour of God." t 
" Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness. Fight the good fight 
of faith : lay hold on eternal life." J " Be ye 
stedfast, immoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord." § " Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus." || " Love 
thy neighbour as thyself." " Love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength." ^ 

Such are a few of the expressions in the sa- 
cred writings, which demand of us the spiritual 
service of the heart in our obedience to God. 
Nor is there any difficulty in bringing home to 
the heart, the proof of its natural disability 
to yield this obedience. Entrenched in the 
eternal fastness of the subject, we boldly declare 
not only, that you, and all men have not, but 
also that of yourselves, you cannot yield such 
obedience. And we are desirous to stake the 
whole truth of Christianity upon this assertion. 
I would ask you, therefore, to pause upon it, 
and examme it well. If you have a constitu- 

• Matt. V. t Eph- vi. 10. J 1 Tim. vi. 11, 12. 

§ 1 Cor. XV. 58. II Phil, ii, 5. f Matt. xxii. 37. 
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tional sin, even of the most inoffensive descrip- 
tion, then are you not blameless, — not holy. 
But should you drive the argument so far, and 
say, (contending against the word of God, which 
declares, that " all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God *,'*) that you do not sin in 
action, yet, in the scriptural sense, do you love 
your God, your neighbour, and your enemy? 
It is not sufficient, not to hate them, you are 
positively to love them. The heart is to be 
given to God t ; you are to yield yourself unto 
God J and the love of God is to be the spring 
and motive of all your actions, all your thoughts, 
and all your words. 

It is not in the natural capability of the hu- 
man heart to generate or to feel this divine 
influence. In the quaint language of an old 
divine, " it is not by generation, but by rege- 
neration/' " Except a man,'* said Christ, " be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God." t The word of God is likened by our 
blessed Lord to seed sown upon the heart §, 
and if that seed be there suffered to take root, it 
will bear this sacred feeling as its genuine fruit. 

This argument will also show that our rela- 
tion with God is not moral, but is absolute and 
religious. 

* Rom. iii. 23. f Prov. xxiii. 26- 

X John iii. 3. 

§ Matt.xiii. Vide 1 Pet. i. 23., and 1 John iii. 9. 
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I would wish to remark upon this doctrine, 
that the Scriptures foresee every objection, and 
explain the state of those minds which will not, 
or after a certain time cannot, receive it* Thus, 
in one case, St Paul speaks of those who " have 
a zeal of God but not according to knowledge. 
For they being ignorant of God's righteousness, 
and going about to establish their own righte- 
ousness, have not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God. For Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness, to every one that be- 
lieveth.'* t This quotation expresses the error 
of those who, being joined to some visible church, 
expect to be accepted with God for their mo- 
ral virtues. Such people seem, by their confi- 
dence, again to deserve the rebuke which was 
given by the Spirit to the Laodicean church. 
" Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing j and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and mi- 
serable, and poor, and blind, and naked. I 
counsel thee (He continues) to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich ; and 
white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not ap- 
pear ; and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve that 
thou mayest see.* ■ t It is thus that religion 

* Vide Prov. i. 24. et seq. 

t Rom. X. 2—4. % Rev. iii. 17, 18. 
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denounces moral light, and moral virtue, as spi- 
ritual darkness, and nakedness, and poverty ; 
and thus we can only account for the too ge- 
neral neglect of the word of God, even amongst 
professing Christians. Buoyed up upon the pride 
of their own merit, and deservings, they overlook 
the conditions of their religion, and the nature of 
that grace, by which those conditions are to be 
made effective. " For by grace are ye saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God ; not of works, lest any man should 
boast.'* * Whence it is evident, that there is a 
spiritual operation to take place upon the heart, 
independent of the works of man. The first 
state or stage of that operation in which man is 
perfectly passive, is in baptism : but in every 
succeeding state, as he moves through life, there 
is an union of spiritual influence with the de- 
sires and affections of the heart. The moving 
cause of religion is, therefore, that " grace*' 
which " is the gift of God t ;** and the reason 
why we require this grace is from the natural 
corruption of the heart, which can neither know, 
nor understand, nor obey God, without He 
first regenerate it with His Holy Spirit. 

The succeeding states of the heart must be 
the subject of a subsequent letter. 

The doctrine, which I have thus attempted 

* Eph. ii. 8, 9. Vide 2 Tim. i. 9., and Tit. iii. 4— 7. 
t Vide 2 Tim. i. 9. Rom. v. 18. 
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to show as both agreeable to, and fitted upon, the 
wants of our nature, has been the theme of many 
an able and learned pen. But among these some 
have contended, that we are only partially fallen ; 
whilst others have expressed their notions of that 
fall in language highly figurative of a state of 
pollution and guilt Such are unprofitable ques- 
tions. Those who admit moral capability into 
their notions of a spiritual fall, seem not to com- 
prehend the question ; and those who speak of 
the utter corruption of the heart seem to for- 
get, that such a state is only applicable to 
unconverted heathens, and is not the state of 
men in a Christian community, with whom the 
" Spirit of Truth" is striving to work. That 
state of ignorance of the word of God, and de- 
pravity of mind and conduct, into which so 
many are plunged, and to which, alas! so 
many are hastening, arises from a contempt 
and rejection of tJie grace of God, as it would 
renew and sanctify their hearts : and the doc- 
trine of grace, by being sometimes signified, 
in all its varied forms of teaching, under the term 
regeneration, has led to an unsettled notion of 
the doctrine of original sin. Let us, for the sake 
of perspicuity, distinguish between the guilt, and 
the power of that sin. The guilt of it is washed * 



* 1 Cor. vi. 11. Heb. x. 22. Eph. v. 26. Tit. iii. 5. 
Rev. i 5., and vii. 14. 
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away in " the laver of regeneration *,*' where 
we are entirely passive ; the power of it is over- 
come t through faith t in Christ, in which we 
shall be completely active. 

In my next letter I will proceed to consider 
the means whereby we are redeemed from our 
corrupted -nature, through the vicarious sacri- 
fice of " the Apostle and High-priest of our pro- 
fession, Jesus Christ/' § 

I am, &c. 

* Vide Mant's two tracts, which I am persuaded are not 
understood in the sense the right reverend author wished 
them to be. 

f 1 Cor. XV, 57. 1 John v. 4. Rom. vii. 24?, 25. 

X Eph. ii. 8. Gal. v. 6. 

§ Heb. iii. 1. Rom. iii. 22. Gal. iii. 26. 
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LETTER XIII. 



Dear Sir, 1824. 

Although it be impossible for man to redeem 
himself, yet there appears to be a certain desire 
in the mind to propitiate " the unknown God." 
Under this feeling, the heathen prostrates him- 
self before his wooden deity, and, for want of 
deeper wisdom,* receives with implicit faith the 
dark predictions of his enchanter priest. The 
Israelites looked upon the divine Shekinah with 
awe, and in its mysterious effulgence, unknow- 
ingly beheld the power of that light which was 
to beam from the Sun of Righteousness. The 
Christian alone looks with the eye of faith into 
the whole council of God, beholds his blessed 
Redeemer in his glory before the foundations 
of the world were laid ; and, penetrating beyond 
the darkness of the grave, again sees Him seated 
at the right hand of God. Yet, although the 
revelation of the Deity may satisfy the longing 
of the soul, with promises of future knowledge, 
it is not calculated to gratify present curiosity 
with ^liinecessary details. Jesus Christ " is set 
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forth through faith ;** in faith, therefore, we must 
receive Him ; and where reason cannot grasp 
the vast and subtile mystery of the incarnation, 
the heart should prostrate itself before the wis- 
dom of the God who formed it, and gave it life, 
and receive His teaching with humility and 
thankfulness. 

As all things were made by Christ, and " for 
His pleasure they are and were created,*' we 
may venture to think, that we were first formed 
with especial reference to the gratification of our 
Redeemer as the Son of God.* That we may 
connect a few passages which speak of Christ 
previous to that event, we must carry back our 
imagination to that awful period, if period it 
may be called, before time had a beginning, 
whilst Christ was yet "in the bosom of the 
Father." t We may suppose (and the supposition 
involves no theory) that God was looking through 
futurity upon the children of men, and lament- 
ing that afler the fall of Adam there would be 
" none righteous, no, not one,*' to satisfy His 
call for righteousness ; when Christ offered to 
become righteousness for them, and thus to ap- 
pease the wrath, and satisfy the justice of the 
Almighty. " Sacrifice and oflTering for sin thou 
didst not desire,** wrote the Psalmist, in an en- 



* John i. 3. Col. i. 16. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Heb. i. 2. Rev. iv. 11. 
f John i. 18. 
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raptured moment of inspiration. " Mine ears hast 
Thou opened ; burnt-offering and sin-offering 
hast Thou not required. Then said I, Lo I come : 
in the volume of the book it is written of me : 
I. delight to do thy will, O my God ; yea, thy 
law is within my heart" * Jesus Christ, who 
was one withf, and in the form of, God t, in glory, 
before the world was §, being fore-ordained before 
the foundation of the world ||, was then set forth 
to be a propitiation. ^ 

By Him the worlds were made.** Man was 
created. But Adam fell, and sin reigned. The 
curse of disobedience passed upon all men. The- 
faculties of their heart were corrupted ; or that 
mental or spiritual principle from 'which our de- 
sires and affections arise became polluted. 
Hence our desires and affections became natur- 
ally carnal, arid all men became obnoxious to sin 
and death. But this state of condemnation was 
not pleasing to God ; He " wiUeth not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he repent and be 
saved." In mercy, therefore, He opened a way 
of escape. He Reconciled the world to Himself, 
through Christ Jesus tt, through whose blood- 
shedding tt. He consecrated a way to His own 

love. § § 

* ■ 

* Psalm xl. 6—8. f J^h» «• 30. t PM« ii- 6. 

§ John xTii. 5. || 1 Pet. i. 20. f Rom. iii. 25. 

** Heb. i. 2. tt 2 Cor. v. 18. tt Heb, x. 19. 
$§ Heb. X. 20. 
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Now, all that relates to man, and is offered to 
his comprehension, must be done in time, and by 
certain means. But not content with the ac- 
knowledged wisdom of God, as a surety of the 
wisdom of his intentions and works, men take re- 
fuge under their notions of the attributes of their 
Maker, and charge their sins rather upon God, 
for not exercising His omnipotent power, than 
upon their own perverseness for requiring it. 
God, they say^ could have foreseen the weakness 
of man, and could have prevented it. Such an 
argument entirely loses its force, in a consider- 
ation of the end which the means of salvation is 
ordained to accomplish. Had the Deity plunged 
us into inextricable misery, we might have rea- 
soned against His mercy. But in this case the 
argument is ignorantly foolish. God did fore- 
see our state of corruption and guilt, and con- 
sequent liability to death, and in His mercy He 
provided a remedy of such peculiar efficacy, as 
to render mankind capable of enjoying an in- 
finitely greater degree of blessedness than they 
could have found in the garden of Eden ; and 
also provided for them the means of such enjoy- 
ment. Hut is it wise to reject these means, be- 
cause man had no voice in their determination ? 
and yet such is the wisdom of those who try the 
ways of God by their own fallible reason. 
Again, it is asked, Why might not God have 

created man fit for heaven in the first instance ? 
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This question arraigns the will and wisdom of 
God at the bar of the understanding of man, 
which understanding God himself gave by in- 
spiration^ An absurdity the most foolish and 
ridiculous. The vessel crieth out against the 
potter ! Ask the peasant boy, why trees blossom 
before they yield their fruit ? and he will laugh 
at the utter simpleness of the question. And 
again, a question is raised on this subject; 
When Adam fell, why did his Creator punish 
his innocent oflfepring for their parent's guilt? 
To mention no greater instance in answer to this 
argument : if for any criminal cause a rural 
labourer be removed out of his cottage, do not 
his wife and children suffer with him ? But it is 
a false assumption to say that the offspring are 
punished; such an abuse of words is in direct 
opposition to all the acknowledged laws, not 
only of society, but also of countries, and of na- 
tions. But it is idle in the extreme, nay, it is 
profane, to question the will of Omnipotence. 
Were God as extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, as He is merciful and benevolent, still His 
fiat must be obeyed, and His will irresistibly exer- 
cised. We are involved, beyond all extrication, in 
whatever law He pleases to put upon us. The 
answer of St. Paul is, therefore, the best, being the 
most to the purpose, of any that can be given to 
such absurd cavils. " Nay, but, O man,** he says, 
" who art thou that repliest against God ? shall 
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the thing formed say to him who formed it. 
Why liast thou made me thus ? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay of the same lump, to 
make one vessel unto honour, and another 
unto dishonour ?"* 

To return to our subject. We remark that 
Adam fell ; his heart was corrupted ; and all his 
progeny partook, by natural birth, of his corrup- 
tion. But before that event, the decree had 
passed in the eternal council that his race should 
be redeemed ; and, in consequence of that de- 
cree, the promise was made to Eve, the mother 
of all flesh, that the head of Satan should be 
bruised t under the feett of her seed. In the 
light of this promise we find Abel sacrificing unto 
God, and shedding the blood of an animal, as 
the first type of that blood which was to make 
peace through the cross of Christ. § With an 
eye to this consummation we must regard the 
Scriptures throughout, as they foreshadow, 
t3^ify, and predict, the sacrifice of our blessed 
Redeemer. 

To Abel, and to his offering, the Lord had re- 
spect. II After the flood, Noah builded an 
altar, and offered burnt-offering thereon. ^ 
Abraham rejoiced to see, by faith, the days of 

* Rom. ix. 20, 21. Is. xlv. 9., and Ixiv. 8. 

t Gen. iii. 15. t Rom. xvi. 20. § Col. i. 20. 

II Heb. xi. 2. f Gen. viii. 20. 
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Christ. * Jacob foretold the coming of Shiloh, 
and worshipped, leaning on his staff, t Moses 
esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt, t David, wrapt in 
poetic inspiration, sung of the transcendant 
glories of the Messiah. § The evangelical pro- 
phet unfolded the secret destiny of the future 
glorj'^ of man, and called upon Zion, in the en- 
chanting tones of men and of angels, to awake, 
to arise, and to receive their God. || And all the 
prophets prophesied, until John, that the Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His 
temple. ^ 

For more than seven centuries before the ad- 
vent of Christ, Isaiah had foretold His coming 
in the triple office of prophet, priest, and king. 
In " fulness of time'* He was incarnate, and 
began His ministration in each of these charac- 
ters. It is only necessary for our present pur- 
pose to consider our blessed Lord under the 
second of them ; but as His vicarious office is so 
intimately connected with his sacrificial quality, 
being at the same time both priest and victim, 
we shall sometimes have to contemplate Him, 
in the same instance, under both characters. 

Whence arose the rite of sacrifice ? Who could 



* John viii. 56. t Gen. xlix. 10. J Heb. xi. 26. 

§ Psalm cxlv. || Pearson on the Creed, fo. p. 103. 

f Mai. iii. 1 . 
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inform Abel that blood-shedding would pro- 
pitiate the Deity? As Abel partook of his 
father's corruption, who could teach him to per- 
form a rite to which God would have " respect." 
There is but one answer to such questions : — 
Sacrifice was ordained by God himself as a type 
of the atonement. 

After the first promise made to Abraham, to 
foretell the limited duration of the Levitical 
priesthood, there met him a priest of the most 
high God *, typical of Christ, " without father, 
without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days, nor end of life." t Where- 
fore David sung of our Redeemer, " Thou art 
a priest for ever, after the order of Melchise- 
dec ;" which prediction St. Paul applies, in a 
forcible manner, to the eternal priesthood of 
Christ I 

As the priesthood under the law was pro- 
fessedly a type, the altar, the sacrificial lamb, 
the scape-goat, the vail, the holy of holies, the 
sprinkling of blood, the mercy -seat, the temple, 
and the city of Zion itself, were shadows of good 
things to come ; and each received their antitypi- 
cal accomplishment in the person and offices of 
the Redeemer. 

The law could not give righteousness § ; the 

* Gren. xiv. 18. f H®^- ^ii* 3- 

:|: Heb. vii. § Rom. x. 
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sacrifice could not cleanse the conscience* ; the 
priest was not sinless t j the ordinances of the 
worldly sanctuary did only prepare a way for 
Him, " who was consecrated for evermore a 
minister of the true tabernacle. |*' When, there- 
fore, Christ appeared in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth, " He stood up for to read j and there was 
delivered unto Him the book of the prophet 
Esaias; and when He had opened the book. 
He found the place where it was written, 
* The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
He hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor. He hath sent me to heal the 
broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind : 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.' And He 

closed the book and began to say unto 

them, * This day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.* **§ Thus testifying of Himself that 
He was come according to the prediction of the 
prophet, " To make all men see, what is the 
fellowship of the mystery, which, from the be- 
ginning of the worlds had been hid in God . . . 
according to the eternal purpose which He pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord."|| Christ was, 
accordingly, ordained into His sacred office by 

* Heb. ix. 9. f Ibid. vii. 27. t Ibid. ix. 

§ Luke iv. 18, 19. 21. || £ph. iii. 9. 11. 

N 
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the spirit of God descending from heaven like a 
dove, and abiding upon Him ; and was declared 
by John Baptist to be He who should bap- 
tise with the Holy Ghost. The purpose of God, 
in the first hour of the ministration of Jesus, our 
blessed Redeemer^ being declared by His " wit- 
ness** the " forerunner," John, to be peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of mankind, in the regene- 
ration of the comipted powers of the human 
heart. Whence the beloved Apostle says, that 
Christ " gives power to become the sons of God, 
even to thern^ that believe on His name.*** And 
thus, also, by divine authority, our blessed 
Saviour was inaugurated into the mysterious 
character of the Messiah, whom the prophetic 
writers had so long foretold. 

In my next letter I wish to continue these 
observations. 

I am, &c. 

* John i. 12. 
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LETTER XIV. 



I)ear Sir, 1824. 

Among the variety of types and figures which 
had foreshown the office and sacrifice of our 
Redeemer, that of the Levitical priesthood, being 
the most prominent and continuous, is the best 
adapted to illustrate my subject. A few of the 
principal features of that t3^e, I will consider 
for this purpose. " Adam and his sons, Noah 
and his descendants, Abraham and his posterity,*' 
offered sacrifices to God. Job also offered burnt 
offerings.* The sacrifice of Jacob and his bre- 
thren is recorded.t The children of Israel be- 
sought Pharaoh to let them " go and do sacri- 
fice to the Lord t ;** and after they had crossed 
the Red sea, Jethro thepriestof Midian, " Moses* 
father-in-law, took a burnt offering and sacrifices 
for God.'* § When therefore, " in the third 
month,** after their departure from Egypt, the 
Israelites, came to Mount Sinai, and received 
the law, it is evident that the rite of sacrifice 

* Job. i. 5. t Gen. xxxi. 54f. 

X Ex. iii. 18. § Ex. xviii. 12. 

N 3 
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was not instituted as a new rite, but as the 
adaptation of a well-known religious ceremony, 
to the occasion of a mutual covenant between 
God and His people. Thus, whilst the shed- 
ding of the blood of Christ was typified in, and 
through the first ages of the world, we have 
the foundation laid in that type, of the universal 
notion of a propitiatory sacrifice, which obtained 
among the heathen from Moloch to Pythia. 
The warp was set in the human mind, ready to 
be woven with celestial threads, but ignorance 
and pride supplied a woof of basest material, and 
wove a texture of bloody superstition. In the 
temple alone, the ceremonial of sacrifice would 
have been legally performed; but even there 
it was efficacious only to the purifying of the 
flesh *, and soon, through the darkness and cor- 
ruptness of the heart, dwindled into an empty 
form! 

" For the purpose of strict argument one clear 
instance is sufficient.'* A single type, ordained 
of God, acknowledged by the prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ, and applied by the Apostles, will give 
an incontrovertible instance of the design and 
manner of redemption. In this view the tpial 
of Abraham's faith may be suggested. When 
that patriarch took his ** only son'* to offer him 
up unto God, the boy said, " Behold the fire and 

* Heb. ix. 13. 
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the wood, but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering ? And Abraham said, My son, God will 
provide Himself a lamb for a burnt offering/' * 
These words were received as a prediction, that 
God would ultimately provide a victim for the 
general sacrifice t, the type of which He en- 
joined upon the Levitical priesthood* Isaiah 
uses the same figure with Abraham, when pro- 
phesying of the sacrifice of Christ : " He is 
brought," he says, " as a lamb to the slaughter/* J 
John Baptist declared Christ " the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world." § 
Philip explained to the eunuch || that Isaiah 
spoke of Christ in the above cited passage of 
that prophet : and St. John, in the Apocalypse, 
frequently applies the same figure to our blessed 
Lord. Speaking of those who had put on the 
righteousness of Christ, the beloved disciple 
says, " These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb."^ The 
lamb also which was sacrificed by the Jews was 
to be perfect ; whence St. Peter, alluding to the 
paschal sacrifice, bears testimony to the shed- 
ding of the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish, and without spot**; 

. * Gen. xxii. 7, 8. f Vide 4th Past Virg. 

% Isai. liii. ?• § John i. 29. 

II Acts viii. 35. f Rev, viL 14. 



** 1 Pet. i. 19. 
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which, says St. John, was slain from the founda- 
tion of the worid.'' * 

The predictions of Isaiah and the prophets 
were applied by Christ to himself, in the syna- 
gogue, and during his ministration. 

An objection is here taken, and this question 
is proposed : — If Christ was the priest, how 
could He also be the ofllering ? The Apostle 
answers with his usual wisdom : " He (Christ) 
offered Himself through the Eternal Spirit ... 
He was once ofiered to bear the sins of many.'* t 
God " prepared*' Him a body, " and through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all," — " we are sanctified.*' t Again, 
it is asked. How can the death of Christ be 
called an offering, when His life was taken by 
the brutal violence of a mob? This question 
only refers to the manner of His death, and not 
to the object of it. Christ himself said to the 
Jews, (alluding to the words of Isaiah, " He 
hath poured out his soul unto death §",) " I 

lay down my life No man taketh it from 

me, but I lay it down of myself: I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again." || And we must acknowledge this 
power in Him who had legions of angels at 
command. ^ It was the will of God that His 

* Rev. xiii. 8. f Heb. ix. 14. 28. 

X Heb. X. 5. 10. § Isai. Ijii. 12. 

II John X. 17, 18. f Matt. xxvi. 53, 
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beloved Son should make His grave with' th^ 
wicked* J and He was obedient to the cross: t 
whence St. Paul writes, "Christ also hath loved 
us, and given Himself for us.** t ' The Jews, 
therefore, who crucified our dear Redeemer 
were only the instruments of .His death : their 
guilty violence assisted Him to fulfil all righte-^ 
ousness. § 

When we accompany our blessed . Lord and 
his disciples into the garden of Gethsemene, it 
is impossible to resist the deUghtful sentimenta 
which such a picture calls into the heart We 
associate with the names of Plato and Aristotle 
the sublimest wanderings of intellect, " amid 
classic groves and fountains ;" but the philo- 
sophy of these sages, like t^ieir own divinities, 
who were encumbered with " parts and pas- 
sions," " is of the earth, earthy j*' and it is 
only from the lips of Him whose words were 
truth It, that true wisdom can only be learned. 
After "the toils of the day,** could, we have 
seen the meek and lowly Jesus seated on the 
banks of " the soft flowing Kedron,** and heard 
Him teach the chosen few> who were cajiied to 
the sacred office of the apostleship, we should 
have caught a glimpse of that divine and immut- 
able truth, which emanates from the throne of 

* Isai. liii. 9. + Phil. ii. 8. 

I Eph. V. 2. § Matt, iii. 15, 

II John xiv. 6. : 
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God. I say caught a glimpse, for, alas ! even 
there sin entered. The zealous Peter denied 
his God, and the wretched Judas* betrayed him. 
Even Christ himself had to feel the anguish of 
that nature which He had assumed in love to 
mankind. It was in the garden that Christ be- 
gan to be sorrowful, and in mental pain. His 
sweat being as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground t. He prayed that, the 
cup might pass from Him. t Happily for hu- 
man nature He drank of it ! For a moment 
contemplate Him nailed to the cross, elevated 
above the brutal mob. His mortal life ebbhig 
forth in all the agonies of its mental throes. 
Hear His affecting complaint : " My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?*' § Why 
should God forsake His beloved Son, in whom 
He was well pleased || ? who did no sin, nether 
was guile found in his mouth.^ The answer 
is an important one. By a mysterious attribu- 
tion, of which, in this world, we can know no- 
thing, save the blessing with which it abounds, 
Christ was made sin. God " made Him to be 
sin *• j" " being made a curse for us j*' tt " who 
His own self bare our sins in His body on the 
tree.'* tt ♦* The Messiah," wrote Daniel, « shall 

* John vi. 70. f Luke xxii. 44. 

X Matt. xxvi. 39. } Matt, xxvii. 26. Psalm xxii. 

II Matt.iii.l7. f lPet.ii.22. 

*♦ 2 Cor. V. 21. tt Gal. iii. 13. 

tt 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
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b^ cut off, but not for Himself." * Whence 
we may observe, that God " provided" and 
" prepared" a victim for the sacrifice, by that 
wonderful and' inscrutable process in which the 
sin of the world became a means of joy, honour, 
and immortality, through the atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

From this part of our subject let me draw 
one important inference. The sins of men 
either were borne and expiated by Christ in 
that deeply interesting and momentous hour, 
when He hung upon the cross ; or they will be 
borne and expiated by men themselves in that 
awful hour of wrath, when eternity commences 
with all its endless horrors. 

On this doctrine it is not uncommon for men 
to raise unprofitable questions. They ask. Was 
there laid upon Christ a certain quantity of sin ; 
or did he become sin in a general sense, a 
•* constitutio generaUs** like a fountain which 
constantly plays with water, whether men drink 
of it, or pass by without tasting the living 
stream? Was our Redeemer sacrificed as ab- 
solute sin, or only as a sin-offering, which was 
accepted from the mind and manner in which 
that offering was made ? The answer to these 
questions can be of no importance to the sinner. 
Both scripture and reason point out that a cer- 

^ Dan. ix. 26. 
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tain quantity of sin, to speak humanely, was 
borne by Christ. ^* His own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree/* "If any man 
sin, he has an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.'/ • . Again, " the 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin." t The propitiation is, therefore, 
effected through the blood-shedding of Christ ; 
I. e. by His sacrifice : and as the sum qi the sins 
of all who would be saved through Christ, must 
have been known to God wheii his well-beloved 
Son became sin and made the atonement, we 
may conclude that He bare that quanti^ only 
which would be redeemed. The saving effect 
of the sacrifice is the same, if we regard it as in 
influence, independent of all notions of quan- 
tity. It is still known to God who would drink 
of the living waters. The only profit to be 
drawn from such questions is, in our becoming 
more diligent " to make our calling and election 
sure.'' 

It was the office of the high-priest to sacri- 
fice a sin-offering t: to enter behind the vail 
into the holy of holies, with the blood of the 
victim, which he sprinkled upon the mercy- 
seat. • A ceremony which St. Paul shows to have 

* 1 John ii. 2. 

f Ibid. i. 7., also 2 Cor. v. 21. J Lev.xvi, 15. 
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been typical of the entrance of Christ into hea- 
ven with His own blood, as an oblation for the 
sins of the pepole, " by which offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified." * 

Concerning the scape-goat t, and some minor 
coincidences, such as the sin-offering being 
carried out of the city ; and for the full appli- 
cation of the typical sacrifice, I must refer you 
to the Scriptures themselves. The Apostle writes 
to the Hebrews, ** By His own blood, He 
(Christ) entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.** J 
Thus giving substance to the shadows of the 
Mosaic dispensation, by fulfilling in His own 
person the several types regarding both the 
priest and the victim. 

In my next letter I will treat of the spiritual 
blessing obtained for man through the sacrifice 
of his Redeemer. 

I am, &c. 

* Heb. X. 14. t Lev. xvi.21. t Heb.ix. 12. 
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LETTER XV. 



Dear Sir, 1824. 

We are taught that the purification of the flesh 
through legal rites, was typical of the purifi- 
cation of the heart through faith in Christ. * 

" The law made nothing perfect t >" " being 
but a shadow of the good things to come, . . . 
it can never make the comers thereunto per- 
fect.*' t The priest and the sacrifices could never 
take away sins ; " for it is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins.'* § Wherefore the Jews only ob- 
tained a legal purification " of the flesh :" but 
our merciful Redeemer both taught the neces- 
sity of a spiritual purification of the heart, and 
obtained that blessing for us. The prophets || 
had predicted the out-pouring of the Spirit of 
grace, and Christ declared the absolute need of 
regeneration ^, to enable men to open their 
eyes, " to turn them from darkness to light, 

* Acts XV. 9. t Heb. vii. 19. 

X Ibid..x. 1. § Ibid. X. 4. 

II Isai. liv. 19. Zach. xii. 10. Ezek. xxxvi. 27. 



f John iii. 3. 
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from the power of Satan to God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith.'* • 
The Apostles also make this spiritual new birth 
the key-stone of their doctrine, as applied to 
the capability of man to receive the Gospel of 
Christ. Who " loved the church, and gave 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and 
cleanse it t ;" ** that he might redeem us from 
all. iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar 
people zealous of all good works { ;*' for God 
" saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
thQ renewal of the Holy Ghost, which He shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.** § 

When, therefore, the commandment respect* 
ing the Levitical priesthood was disannulled ||, 
and Christ abrogated the ceremonies of the 
altar. ^ He instituted the spiritual worship of 
the church. "Ye worship,*' He said to the 
woman of Samaria^ " ye know not what, but 
the. hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth j for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Him.'* ** The prophet Malachi fore- 
told the spreading of the Gospel, " from the 

* Acts xxvi. 18. f Eph. ▼. 26. 

t Tit.ii. 14. } Tit. Hi. 5, 6. 

II Heb. vii. 18. Gal. iv. 9. f Heb. x. 
** John iv. 2S. 
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rising of the sun even to the going down of the 
same/' * And Christ is said by St Paul " to 
be head over all things to the church/' But as 
our blessed Redeemer is one of the Godhead, 
" being God," all the angels ajso are com- 
manded to worship Him. t " That at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven and things in earthy and things under 
the earth ; and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father.** t Our Mediator and Re- 
deemer has power, tfeerefore, to obtain for us 
those peculiar and special blessings, which are 
promised in such full and glowing language 
throughout the inspired pages of the Gospel. 
These blessings, and the manner in which Christ 
obtained them, though the events of His life, 
and death, and resurrection, and ascension, and 
intercession, are generally familiar to you; I 
shall, therefore, only shortly enumerate a few 
of them, to show the nature of their divine 
origin and spiritual influence. 

He was offered to bear the sins of many§ 
He offered one sacrifice for sins for ever. || He 
condemned sin in the flesh. ^ He came to 
give His life a ransom for many. ** He 

* Mal.L 11. t Heb. i.6. 

t Phil. ii. 10, 11. § Heb. ix.2a 

II Ibid. X. 12, f Rom. viii. S. 
♦* Mat. XX. 28. 
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died for us. * God delivered Him up for 
us. ^ He washed us from our sins in His own 
blood : He redeemed us with his precioos 
blood % to give remission of sins**, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. * He gives 
power to become the sons of God. ' He re- 
conciled us to Gods that we might not be 
condemned \ being justified *, forgiven \ 
sanctified \ saved °^, having no longer con- 
fidence in the flesh * ; being turned away 
from our iniquities*^; walking in newness of 
life **; blessed with spiritual blessings ** ; having 
access unto the Father ', by a way which was 
consecrated for us * j being bought with a price ' ; 
accepted S quickened*, purified^; having Christ 
for our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption. ' Such are some of those spiritual 
blessings which Christ obtained for all who 
through faith and obedience accept of His media- 
tion and intercession. But such, indeed, are only 

a Rom. V. 6. »> Ibid. viii. 32. 

<^ Rev. i. 5. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. *» Acts x. 43. 
« Gal.iv. 5. f John 1.12. 

. 8 2 Cor. V. 8. »> Rom. viii. 1. 

i Ibid. V. 18. k Actsxiii.38. 

' 1 Cor. vi. 11. ".Tit. iii. 5. 

«» PhU. iii. 3. o Acts iii. 19. 

^ Rom. vi. 4. q Eph. i. 3. 

» Heb. X.20. ' Ibid. ii. 18. 

' 1 Cor. vi. 20. u Eph. i. 6. 

« Col. ii. 3* y i Pet. i. 22. 
« 1 Cor.i 30. 
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• 

a few of those blessing^ which abound in the 
promises of the Gospel. To that holy book 
I must refer you for those which regard our 
conduct on earth, and hope of heaven ; having 
only named a few of those which are too often 
overlooked. They are blessings which sweeten 
the bitter waters of life, and, like the stream 
which Moses struck out of the flinty rock, 
" follow after the true Israel of God," through 
this probationary wilderness. 

Although the human mind has a natural crav*. 
ing for hidden knowledge, it as naturally regards 
with weak and narrow views the mystery of 
Godliness. How often do we see, in well-dis- 
posed people, as they are delusively called, a 
decent observance of the times and forms of re- 
Ugion i whUst Christ the first and the last, in- 
stead of being all in all, is regarded as a second- 
ary personage in their religious views ; or only 
as an exalted name used by the preacher with 
oratorical skiU, to point his moral or adorn his 
tale. This limited notion of the office of the 
Redeemer arises, amongst other causes, from 
considering the church, rather as a national 
establishment, than as a religious assembly sanc^ 
tified in Christ Jesus.* The Church of Eng^ 
land is, doubtless, in her " living" and *• manner 

• ICor. i. 2. 
o 3 
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of ceremonies */' the freest from error of anj 
human institution, and the most efficacious as a 
means of dispensing the grace of the church of 
Christ } but still, so far as relates to her nation- 
ality, she is a human institution, and can only 
look for, and wish for existence, so long as she 
preaches the pure word of God, and duly ad- 
ministers the sacraments according to Christ's 
ordinance. It is from the purity and spirituality 
of her worship alone, that she has any claim to 
be considered as a member of the mystioal 
church of Christ ; and through the delegation 
of the spirit of God only, that she annexes re*- 
mission of sins, to repentance before God, laid>' 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Such peo^e, 
therefore, who idly repose in the shade of her 
venerable walls, instead of walking in the ever- 
lasting light of her glory t ; like the, ignorant and 
deceptions Jews, who sware by the altar that 
they might not be bound by the ofiering, either 
put bitter for sweet, or mistake darkness ibr 
light. The name of the church, not more than, 
the name of Paul or Applies, can mark the ibre^v 
head with the Father's seal. The faith whidi» 
saves, is faith in Ohrist : but if we place it ill' 
ourselves, or in our mortal fellowship, it is lib 
longer in Christ A serious thought upon the 

* Art. xix. Vide I Tim. ii. 15. 
f Psalm cxix. 105. and Aev. ii. 23. 
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source whence the church, and her members, 
through her instrumentality, derive their spiritual 
power, would show the danger of such luke- 
warm communion. In all things pertaining to 
the healthflil spirit of grace, we acknowledge 
Christ alone to be our head •: and a very brief 
history of the church of Christ previous to the 
advent, and in the Apostolic days, would fully 
establish the spiritual supremacy of our divine 
head. With a few of the leading points of such 
a history, I will conclude this subject. 

After the promise made to Eve, which is the 
first intimation of the spiritual dominion of 
Christ, Abel sacrificed a victim to the Lord. In 
the same verse which records the birth of Enos^ 
it is said, " Then man began to call upon the 
name of the Lord.t" This record is the first dis- 
tinct intimation which we have of the worship 
of the antediluvians. Christy we are told, 
preached I to them through Noah, but from the 
time of that patriarch we have a regular suc- 
cession of events, in which the worship of God 
is maintained, and the vicarious office of the 
Redeemer typified. 

When the wickedness of men had determined 
God to destroy them, Noah found grace in His 
eyes, and with him He established His coVe- 

♦ Eph. i. 22. Vide 2 Tim. ii. 20. 

f Gen. iv. 26. 

t Heb. %i. 7. 1 Pet. ili. 19, 20. 2 Pet. ii. 5. 
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nant», and after the flood the same covenant 
was re*es&blished with Noah, and with his seed 
after himf : whereupon he became an heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith. J Abraham, to 
whom the rite of sacrifice descended through 
Noah, is the next link in this historical chain. 
With him God covenanted, and promised to 
bless and to multiply him exceedingly. § And 
Abraham believed in the Lord, and he counted 
it to him for righteousness. || The Lord after- ' 
wards appeared unto Isaac, and renewed the 
covenant with him, and promised to multiply 
his seed as the stars in heaven.^ With Jacob, 
also, this promise was repeated, and Jacob said, 
when he awoke from the vision in which he had 
held communion with the Lord, " This is none 
other but the house of the Lord, and this is the * 
gate of heaven.'*** 

Joseph was sold into Egypt and his family 
followed him there : the Israelites were in bond* 
age with Pharaoh. But God spake unto Moses, 
and said unto him, " I am the Lord, and I ap- 
peared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by 
the name of Jehovah was I not known unto them. 



* Gen. vi. 17, f Gen. viii. 20. 

X Heb. xi. 7. § Gen. xvii. 7. 

K Gen. XV. 6. f Gen. xvi. 
.♦♦ Gen. XX viii. 17. 
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I have established my covenant with them . . . 
and I will bring you into the land concerning 
which I did swear to give it to them ; and I will 
dwell among the children of Israel, and be their 
God/'* . 

. The Israelites departed from Egypt, and came 
to Mount Sinai, and there " Moses went up 
unto God," who said unto him, " I bare you 
on eagles* wings and brought you unto myself/* 
Here the covenant of the law was established 
with its ceremonious ritual. Aaron and his sons 
were consecrated to the priesthood, and the. 
tribe of Levi separated to the service of the 
tabernacle. 

St. Paul has shown that the priesthood of the 
sacrificial altar was not to be continued! ; and^ 
the inspired writers occasionally disclose that a 
knowledge of this circumstance was imparted to 
themselves ; one striking instance of which is un- 
folded in the allegory of the Song of Solomon. 

From the time that it was said, down to the 
day in which our Lord fulfilled the prediction of 
Isaiah, that He should be for a light to the 
Gentiles, and of Malachi, " The Lord whom 
ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple,** it 
was understood by the more enlightened Jews, 
that the temple was emblematic of some future 
mysterious church ; and under that impression 

♦ Exod. vi. f Hebfc vii. 
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the Pharisees demanded of Jesus, ** When the 
kingdom of God should come ?**• 

We have seen that, in this antit3rpical church, 
Christ was the sacrifice, and is the priest ; and 
that His vicarious office is continuous, and to be 
commensurate with the occasions of mankind, t 
It has also been shown that the service in this 
churchis purely spiritual, Christ fulfilling the pre- 
dictions of the prophets by (Himself) baptizing 
with the Holy Ghost He subsequently dele- 
gated that sacred office to the Apostles on the 
day of Pentecost, and through them to the 
ministers of the visible church to this present 
hour. 

In concluding this subject, I would beg leave 
to point out to you that redemption through 
Christ is only to be obtained through the 
operation of faith upon the heart 

I am, &c. 

* Luke xvii. 20. f Heb. xiii. 8. and Rom. ix. 5. 
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LETTER XVI. 
Dear Sir, - 1824. 

• 

In contemplating the divine persons of thfe 
Trinity, there is usually an inferior degree of 
attention paid to Him whom we call the third, 
the Holy Ghost This disregard, I apprehend, 
may be attributed solely to a want of practical 
knowledge of His mysterious influence. God 
the Creator is now confessed in the order and 
harmony of nature. Men can safely and cer- 
tainly, through the light of revelation, " reason 
up to Nature's God,'* and trace the design and 
wisdom of creation, in the insects which flutter 
their hour in the air, as well as in the light and 
heat of those rays, which seem to give to the 
universe the beauties which adorn, and the 
glories which dignify it. With the history of 
God the Redeemer we are familiar from child- 
hood. We have read of His incarnation ; and 
if we possess no other knowledge of His 
earthly career, we remember that He performed 
miracles, that He raised the dead to life, and 
that He himself was subject to a death, which 
from its singularity and intense suffering, 
fills our minds with horror, and we also re- 
member that He arose from the dead, and 
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ascended into heaven. Nor is the feeling which 
accompanies this recollection, even with the 
most incredulous of readers, like any of those 
feeUngs with which they regard the tales of the 
heroes of romance. In spite of scepticism, in 
spite of infidelity, there is a latent belief that 
the tale is true ; and unless sin has touched the 
heart, with the ladt process of spiritual indura- 
tion, there i^ upon it a secret and a never-stifled 
hope» that yet salvation may be found through 
Christ But of God the Holy Ghost, unless 
men have a practical knowledge of His spiritual 
influence. His operations are of such a secret 
and subtile nature, as to* escape their notice. 
Save in two or three emblematic and (too fre- 
quently) disregarded instances, they read of no 
visible personification of His power, nor of any 
mighty works attributed to His agency : and 
not understanding the spiritual nature of the 
dominion assigned to His government, as de- 
clared in the Gospel, they attribute the effects of 
His influence, in the conduct. of the righteous, 
to far different and very unworthy motives. 
They said to Christ, " Thou hast a devil." 

That the Holy Ghost is one of- the Eternal 
Three, is proved by the testimony which the 
Scriptures bear, both to His divine character, 
and to the supernatural works ^ which He per- 
formed. His personality is also sufficiently de- 
clared in the language which our blessed Lord 
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used respecting Him. " But the Comforter," 
He said to His amazed and fearful disciples, 
" which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
wiU send in my name. He shall teach you all 
thingis, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto ybu."* " All which 
words,*' says Bishop Peai^son, commenting on 
the whole passage of which these words, form^ a 
part, "are nothing els^ but so many descrip- 
tions of a person ; a person hearing, a person re- 
ceiving, a person testifying, a person speaking, 
a person reproving, and a person instructing.*' 
These personal powers of the Holy Ghost, I 
mention at this time but incidentally, that I may 
notice the old objection which is taken against 
them. One class of deists, for we cannot call 
them dissenters, have reiterated the old argu- 
ment of Socinus so often, that some careless 
thinkers are disposed to trust to the loudness of 
their assertion j especially as they draw a plaus- 
ible conclusion from the divine nature of the 
office of the Holy Ghost, which being spiritual 
is not cognizable to our animal senses. They 
. assert that the blessed Spirit is but an energy, 
or operation, or quality, or a power ; and con- 
tend, that every work ascribed to Him might 
have been performed by a prosopopoeia of the 
power of God. If omnipotency be such a power 

• John xiv. 26. 
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as we are constrained to imagine, so it might ; 
and in one sense, the Holy Ghost being God, 
so it was. But the language of the Scriptures 
compels us to believe that the Holy Ghost 
although " very and eternal God*," being of 
one substance, majesty, and glory with the Father 
and the Son, is not less a person than either of 
the other sacred members of the Godhead. The 
words of 1 John v. 7-f the alleged spurious- 
ness of which Rennel so. ably disproves, com- 
pared with the words of Christ, Matt, xxviii. 19. 
are decisive. But this is a subject foreign to 
my present purpose, and I must send you to 
some of the many able writers f who have en- 
gaged in it for further information, only notic- 
ing an argument which I think is not sufficiently 
insisted on, grounded upon our Saviour's de- 
claration. " Wherefore I say unto you, all 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men ; but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come {." If we deny the person- 

* Art. V. 

\ Vide Archdeacon Wrangham's most able answer to 
Mr. Wellbeloved. 
X Matt. xii. 31, 32. 
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ality of the Holy Ghost, this fearful language 
becomes. childish and absurd. Upon what prin- 
ciple can we comprehend, that all sin against 
God may be repented of; that we may hope 
for, and even have a promise of pardon, upon 
our repentance, should we in a moment of 
phrenzy blaspheme our God ; but are never to 
be forgiven if we deny a particular energy or 
power or quality, which, upon the Socinian 
hypothesis, we cannot deny ? 

To us, who believe that Christ is one with God, 
whilst we are assured of His distinct personality, 
the belief also of the personality of the Holy 
Ghost is but the exercise of the same faith. 
To argue against it by saying that we cannot 
comprehend this spiritual personality, and this 
mystical union, is to bound the omnipotency of 
God by our finite comprehension. Much more 
ingenuous and philosophical would it be to rea- 
son from what we know of the power and wis- 
dom of the works of God : e.g. that, as we can- 
fiot comprehend, yet still acknowledge, that 
pencils of light may possess some of the second-* 
ary, without all their primiary qualities of matter 
being objects of sensation, so may the Holy 
Ghost exist in some glorious iState of individu^- 
ality, far too pure and spiritualized for our gross 
conception. And also, as we cannot compre- 
hend how certain properties «,d Occidents are 
united in the same substance, e.g. the figure, 

p 
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colour, and odour of the rose, we may readily 
conceive the possibility, and implicitly believe in 
the " connexion" of those divine persons of the 
Holy Trinity, constituting the mystical union of 
the Godhead. 

Many passages of Scripture would lead us to 
attribute the vivific principle in nature to the 
agency of the Holy Ghost * But not to insist 
farther on this point, I will now attempt to 
show the particular agency of the blessed Spirits 
in influencing the heart and mind. 

Theological writers have comprehended the 
whole of the operation of the Holy Ghost under 
the two heads; namely. His extraordinary 
and His ordinary influence : denoting by the 
former, that degree of power which is only ex- 
ercised for particular purposes, and ceases wilh 
their accomplishment; and by the latter, the 
common influence which is given to, or exercised 
upon all men, without distinction, under certain 
circumstances or conditions. In the Old Testa- 
ment many facts are recorded of the extraordi- 
nary influence of this divine Spirit, which show 
that whatever was the degree of His ordi- 
nary influence before the out-pouring on the day 
of Pentecost, He maintained a continuous super- 
natural power over the faculties of man from 

* Gen. i. 2, 3. Job. xxvi« 19. Psalm civ. John i. 4. 
Job. xxxii. 8. Gen. ii. 7. Psalm cxxxix. Job xi^xiii. 4- 
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the beginnings Of this extraordinary influence 
I wUl at the foot of the page, give you a few re- 
ferences, to which you can resort at your 
leisure. * 

To all persons who were the objects of this 
extraordinary influence, the Holy Ghost gave 
power by measure, according to the necessity of 
the occasion, but we find the prophet Isaiah pre- 
dicting that the Spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord, should rest 
upon ONE in an unmeasured degree t ' acccord- 
ingly when John baptist saw the Holy Ghost 
descending in a bodily shape upon Jesus, and 
heard a voice from heaven, saying, " Thou art 
my beloved Son,*' he declared Him to be the 
Christ And in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
Jesus applied to Himself the above cited words 
of the prophet, and said, " The Spirit of the Lord 

is upon me this day is the Scripture 

fulfilled in your ears.'*} 

We now behold these two divine persons of 
the Godhead jointly engaged in the work of our 



• Ex. XXV. 30 — 34. Ibid, xxxvi. 1. Ibid, xxxix. 43. 
Numb. xi. xxiv. and xxvii. Deut. xxxiv. 9. Josh. yi. 27. 
Ezr. i. 1 — 3. and v. 1. Hag. i. and ii. Zech. iv.; also the 
histories of Sampson, the Judges, Saul and David, and 
Solomon, and the prophets. Also Matt. vii. 21— -23. and 
1 Cor. xiii. 

f Ifiu IvL i Luke iv. 18 and 21. 

P 2 
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redemption. The Holy Ghost was given to 
Christ without measure; whence He baptised 
and wrought miracles. But the most striking,, 
as well as the most valuable of their operations, 
if we can conceive degrees of superaatural 
power, and, calculate the value of divine mercies, 
was in the sacrifice of Christ as a sin-ofieiing, 
when He became, at the same time, accursed * 
as the sin which He was expiating, and the 
spotless and blameless sacrifice f of that expia^ 
tion, and was offered through the eternal Spirit, 
to God. 

The primary object of the old covenant being 
accomplished in the offering of Christ, we now 
find the succeeding operations of the Holy 
Ghost directed to the establishment of His 
settled and ordinary influence, under the new 
covenant. For this purpose a way was to be 
opened, the world was to be prepared, tiie 
Apostles inspired to write the Gospel^ and that 
Gospel published to the world. 

I am, &c. 

♦ Deut. XX. 28. f Heb. ix. 
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LETTER XVII. 



Dear Sib, 1824. 

' • 

At the death of our blessed Redeemer, the Spiiit 
was not yet given * : and Peter and other of 
the disciples were so little informed of the 
part which they were chosen to sustain, that 
they returned to their occupations as fisher- 
men t, whence they were again called by their 
divine Master previous to His ascension, and 
promised the baptism of the Holy Ghost within 
a few days. J On the day of Pentecost that 
promise was fulfilled § ; and that out-pouring of 
the Spirit commenced, which laid the founda- 
tion of the church of Christ upon the " Rock 
of ages,** against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail. Let me beg of you an attentive 
perusal of the book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
in which you will meet with a full and most 
pleasing account of the extraordinary powers 
delegated to the Apostles, for the great and 
glorious work to which they were called, in the 
preaching of the Word, and the conversion of 

* John xvi. 26. t ^' **>• % 3. 

I Acts f. § lb. ii. 

P 4 
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the Gentiles. There appears to be one great 
end in view in this miraculous power ; namely, 
the establishment of the ordinary influence of 
the Holy Ghost under the Gospel dispensation. 
Hence the greater necessity of distinguishing 
between miraculous gifts and saving grace. 
The former were not necessarily, and, in fact, 
were not always connected with the latter. 
Hence the apostacy of Judas and Demas, 
and the words of Christ to those who boasted 
that they " had cast out devils, and done many 
wonderful works" in his name, but had not 
done the will of His Father. " I will profess 
unto them, that I never knew you." * And 
also the words of St. Paul, in the first three verses 
of the third chapter of his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

It is often asked in these days. Why have 
miracles ceased ? and why are not the ministers 
of religion empowered to work them ? The an- 
swer to these questions is contained in my pre- 
sent consideration. 

When men had no accredited office, save by 
the miraculous power with which they were 
invested, we may readily conceive how necessary 
that power was to convince the people, that 
their teachers were actually sent from God. 
Had you and I lived under the rule of Herod, 

♦ Mat. vii. 22, 23. 
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we should have been in the foremost crowd to 
demand of the Apostles, by what authority they 
did those things ? And had we seen the power 
of the Holy Ghost displayed in some notable 
miracle, or felt His influence upon our own 
hearts, ^e should have been constrained, unless 
judicially blinded and hardened, to acknow- 
ledge their divine commission. Such was the 
manner in which the Apostles first taught the 
holy Gospel ; and whilst it was orally pro- 
mulged, we can conceive no other way so 
simple and so efficacious. But, in progress of 
time, the several books which form the New 
Testament were written, and collected ; and 
congregations, or churches, estabUshed in most 
of the principal places about Jerusalem, in Asia 
Minor, in Greece, and in Rome. And thus 
the truth of that doctrine which was miracu- 
lously taught to the Apostles, was preserve^ 
and transmitted in the written Gospel. It is 
evident, therefore, that there needed no farther 
extraordinary influence upon the subsequent 
preachers of the word of God, to inspire them 
with that knowledge which was to be learned 
from the published GospeL 

Again, the Gospel contains all things neces- 
sary to salvation. * It was, therefore, not re* 
quired of the ministers of the published Gospel 

* 2 Tina. iu. 16. 
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to teach any other doctrine besides that which 
is found therein : indeed, the express injunction 
on this point was declared with a curse, should 
even an angel from heaven preach " any other 
Gospel/* * Hence the extraordinary powers 
of the blessed Spirit subsided ; the published 
Gospel containing, in its ordinary influence f, 
all the power that is necessary for its own pro- 
pagation, and for the salvation of mankind* 
The Gospel has, therefore, been appropriately 
termed " a standing miracle/* And when wib 
regard the out-pouring of the Spirit of grace, 
through the instrumentality of the Gospel upon 
the hearts of all who receive its glad tidings, 
we may so esteem it. It is a standing miracle 
by which men are turned from darkness to light, 
from the power of Satan to God. 

But where, asks the man of the world, is 
your proof? It is the same as that which was 
felt by the believing Jew, when he saw Lazarus 
come forth from the tomb ; or the Gentile, 
when he saw Eutychus restored to life. It is 
the witness of the Spirit with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God ..... and joint heirs 
with Christ, t And cannot this feeling be mis- 
taken ? It is not to the feeling alone that the 
Christian trusts ; but to the fact which produces 
that feeling, and to the fruit of it, which his 

* Gal. U 8. Rev, xxii. 18. 
• t Rom. i. 16, 17. t lb. viii. 
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heart and conduct bear. The conversion of a 
sinner ; the change of heart which produces a 
change of desires, of affections, and of life ; the 
witness of the Spirit that the heart is godly, and 
the actions righteous ; and the peace of mind 
consequent upon this holiness of life, is a stand- 
ing miracle which cannot deceive, which can- 
not be mistaken. Christ assures us, ** If any 
man will do His (God's) will, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God.** * 

Yet plain as this reasoning appears, much has 
been, and is now, the scandal brought upon 
religion by mistaking the doctrine which it sup- 
ports. Men now look for, and some assert that 
they are, the objects of miraculous inspiration ; 
and they support their belief upon the following 
passage in the prophecy of Joel : " And it shall 
come to pass afterwards, that I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy; your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions ; 
and also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids in those days will I pour out my Spirit'*t 
It is only necessary to read the whole of the 
context from which this passage is wrested, and 
particularly the thirtieth and thirty-first verses, 
to be convinced that the time to which. the pro- 
phet refers for this out-pouring is that of the 

* John vii. 7. f Joel, ii. 28, 29. 
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miraculous effusion of the Spirit immediately 
after the crucifixion of Christ. Accordingly 
St. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, said, alluding 
to that miraculous effusion, " This is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel ;*' and then he 
says of the promise contained in the thirty-second 
verse, that " whosoever shdl call upon the 
name of the Lord, shall be delivered ;** — " the 
promise is unto you, and to your children, and 
to all. that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call." Thus the prophecy contains 
" a double aspect:" firsts predicting the means by 
which the church should be supplied with grace, 
during the cessation of the worship of the sacri- 
ficial altar ; and, secondly^ the promise of salva- 
tion to all who shall call on the name of the Lord, 
under the dispensation of grace. Of the former 
part of the prophecy, each predicticm, at the 
time above named, received its accomplishment. 
The Spirit was poured out upon all flesh*; 
Sons and daughters prophesied f; old men 
dreamed dreams | ; young men saw visions §; 
servants and handmaids received the Spirit. || 
But in these days can we look upon the dreams, 
and visions, and prophesyings of any man as the 
work of the Spirit of truth? As reasonable 
would it be in the man who, having read that 

* Aota ii. f 1 Tim. iv. lit. Acts xix. 6. and xxi. 9. 
X lb. i}^. and xviii, § lb. vii, viii, ix. 

II Phil. i. 19. and 1 Cor. vii. 21. 
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the world was once destroyed by a flood, to 
look for an inundation in every shower of rain, 
as to expect, because the Apostles were once 
miraculously inspired to preach the Gospel, 
that every preacher must be, in a like manner, 
under the extraordinary influence of the Holy 
Ghost But if men be now miraculously in- 
spired to preach the Gospel, what has rescinded 
the other parts of the prophecy? Why are 
dreams and visions no longer regarded as the 
visitations of the Spirit of truth ? The Gospel 
has fulfilled and superseded the whole, and the 
promise only remains of salvation to all who 
shall call upon the name of the Lord. 

But the subject is of so much importance that 
we jnay further enquire. What is the proof that 
any man is now miraculously inspired to ** pro- 
phesy,'* or to preach the Gospel by the Holy 
Ghost ? If, in using the. word prophety, we 
include, which is usually done> a miraculous 
power of some kind, as doubtless we ought, both; 
from the meaning of the pi'ophet, and the as- 
sumption of those who contend for the present 
application of his words, what is the effect of 
that power ? Some answer, the turning of sinners 
from the error of their ways. But the power 
thus mercifully applied to the heart of man, is 
in the Gospel, and not in the preacher *.j and, 

* Heb. iy. 12- 2 Tim- iii. 16. 
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therefore, he needs no supernatural power, either 
to aid it, or to act without it. It is then asserted, 
that the spirit of prophecy is shown in the 
words of the preacher. Is it meant that the 
Holy Ghost gives him the subject of his dis- 
course, or the language in which he clothes that 
subject? The subject he must take from the 
published Gospel. That a certain degree of spi- 
ritual understanding is necessary, is the doctrine 
of the Gospel ; but this is the ordinary work of the 
Spirit of grace, and vouchsafed to all who pray 
for it in faith ; it is, therefore, common to all 
Christians. We thus narrow the grounds to the 
language and utterance of the preacher. In the 
first days of Gospel light, such a power as would 
enable the Apostles to speak in the language of 
those whom they were called to teach, was be- 
stowed upon them j but is it now bestowed upon 
die most pious and zealous missionary? Nor, 
in the first instance, is that power necessary 
under the Gospel dispensation. The subject of 
all preaching is Christ crucified • : there needs, 
therefore, no miraculous inspiration to furnish 
the preacher with a proper subject. If, there- 
fore, there be a supernatural agency working in 
the preacher, it is only in his words, verbally 
considered. Would you then, it is asked, make 
the test of inspiration a grammatical question ? 

♦ 1 Cot. i. 23. 
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By no means. The test of ordinary inspiration, 
or of Gospel grace, is in the heart and conduct ; 
in subdued passions; in benevolent actions; 
in godliness of mind, and holiness of life; in 
love, joy, and peace, dwelling within the breast 
of the Christian ; and in the hope and assurance 
of the heart that he is a child of God ; and a 
child of God does not sin. • But if a man as- 
sumes a higher degree of inspiration than this, 
which is offered to all who will receive it through 
faith in Christ, it is natural for us to look for 
the proof of such pretensions. If any man 
declares that the Holy Ghost inspires him to 
preach, meaning that the words which he utters 
are the composition of some superhuman power, 
is it too much for us to expect, that such a 
preacher shall speak the grammatical language 
of his auditory ? . 

St. Paul uses a conclusive argument on this 
subject, and says, that prophecies shall fail, 
tongues shall cease, and knowledge shall vanish 
away, " when that which is perfect is come.** t 
The word perfect, is here used in contrast to 
the partial knowledge and prophesying, of which 
the Apostle was speaking. The whole con- 
text t is a discourse upon charity, which he 
shows to be superior to partial supernatural 

John i. 3. t 1 Cor. xiii. 10. 

X lb. xii. xiii. 
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gifts. But charity itself is the perfect spiritual 
gift : the bond of perfectness. • Charity is 
love, and love is the fulfilling of the law t : he 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God. t God 
is love. § But love being the perfect peifbrm- 
ance of the law, is attained through the Gospel 
covenant j by grace, by the Holy Ghost, that 
which is perfect could alone make perfect, — 
and the Gospel makes perfect. || The Gos- 
pel, therefore, is the perfect gift' by which 
charity or love is obtained : and when, there- 
fore, the written Gospel was given to mankind, 
the partial gifts of tongues and prophesy- 
ing were to cease. % 

Those supernatural gifts, being only for par- 
ticular purposes, ceased with the accomplish- 
ment of those purposes. They were bestowed 
upon men for different offices and occasions ^ 
but. when the Gospel appeared, the will of God 
was perfected ; and men no longer needed the 
extraordinary powers of the Spirit of grace and 
truth. The Gospel then became the ordinary 
means of salvation; and as we have no au* 
thentic record that the miraculous gifts of 
tongues, prophecy, and knowledge, were con- 



* 1 Cor. xii. 31. f I John ii. 5. 

t lb. iv. 16. § lb. iv. 8. 

II 2 Tim. iii. 16. 17v 
f Vide Nolan on the Holy Ghost. 
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tinued beyond the time of the Apostles, we are, 
therefore, authorized in concluding, that when 
that which was perfect (the Gospel) came, that 
which was in part vanished away. Such being 
the doctrine of Scripture, is it, or is it not, cor- 
roborated by fact ? 

In my next letter I purport to consider the 
subject of regeneration. 

I am, &c. 
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Dear Sir, ^ 1824. 

Man in a state ^f nature, that is, before the 
Holy Spirit has touched his heart, is necessarily 
disobedient to God. This disobedience is the 
effect of original sin. His natural powers are so 
darkened that he cannot understand the will 
of God, much less practise it. And as he can- 
not alter his original constitution, whatever 
change is subsequently effected in his powers, 
must be produced independently of his will. 
This alteration of his powers, or change of the 
faculties of his heart, is scripturaUy termed rege- 
neration, or being bom again ^ without which, 
Christ said to Nicodemus, <* a man cannot see' 
the kingdom of God.** It follows^ therefore^ 
that, in this first action of the Holy Ghost upon 
men, they are entirely passive ; have no claim 
to it } no merit to entitle them to it ; and that, 
on the part of the Almighty, it is a free gift, 
and arises from some pure and benevolent 
source j we are told, from love, " God so loved 
the world.** 

We must, therefore, consider regeneration 
as the first step which the Holy Spirit takes 

Q, 3 
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in our salvation j the last is that high and 
excellent degree of Christian perfection by 
which we partake of the divine emanation of 
love, which flows from the throne of God. The 
intermediate steps * are various, according to 
the state of that heart upon which the Spifit of 
grace is shedding his sacred influence. En- 
• lightening t, and renewing $ the soul^ .sanc- 
tifying .§, and purifying II the heart; givipg 
.faith. and obedience ^ ; assisting and strengthen- 
ing mankind in their different circumstances 
.and situations **,; comforting them tinder their 
afflictions ft ; and witnessing with them ih»t 
they are the children of God. tt . 
, . The expression which St Paul usee to char 
racterize tJiose in whom the Spirit of .Go(l,.i3 
jiot indwelling is, that they are " carnally imind- 
^.**. " They walk after the fleslv'' hie says> ^^axid 
they that ai*e in the flesh cannot please God.'^ §§ 
Whence our blessed Saviour, in the plenitude 
pf His love, commanded all nations to be bap- 

* As a proof that there are intermediate steps compare 
Heb. X. 39. with John i. 12. 

t Ep^- ^- 14?. and 1 Pet. if. 9. 

X Tiniii. 5. and Col. iii. 10. 

§ I Cor. vi. 11. and 1 Pet. u2. 

II Tit. ii. 14. and 1 Pet. i. 22. 

f Rom. xii. 13., xvi. 26., xv. 18. and 1 Pet. i. 2. 

** Phil. i. 19., Rom. viii. 26., and Col. i.' 1 1. 

ff John xiv. 16, 17., and 1 Cor. i. 3 — 5. 

%t Rom. viii. 16., Eph. v. 9., and Gal. v. 22—25. 

§§ Rom. viii. 5. 7, 8. 
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tized ; the Jew as well as the heathen ; and the 
Gospel to be preached to every creature, ^* to 
make known what is the riches of the glory of 
this mystery/* thiat they " should be delivered 
out of the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God." There cannot, 
however, be the same excuse alleged for the Jew 
needing regeneration, as-there is for the heathen, 
unless we look deeper for that need than in th£j 
mere knowledge of the law. He had God revealed 
to him, and was commanded to love his God ; but 
he could not. It is not, therefore, a question of 
the nature of the moral capacity, nor of the rela- 
tive powers of moral obedience between the Jew 
and the barbarian. Although the Greeks could 
not agree upon the constituents of morality, the 
Israelities had a perfect code of ethics in their 
tabular law. Both Jews and Gentilea were, 
therefore, called to baptismal regenesration, be- 
cause neither of them had ispiritual capability to 
understand and obey the law of their Creator. 

St. Paul would lead us. to suppose that the law 
which declares our natural and spiritual relation 
to God, is written within us,* although he posi- 
tively declares that its. operation omld not be 
known. t Man, therefore, in a state of unrege- 
nerated nature, is like a block of unhewn marble, 

* Rom. i. 18 — 21. Vide Ellis on the Nature of Divine 
Things, and Faber's Treatise on the Three Dispensations > 
vol. i. pp. 74, 75. t ^om. iii. 9—12. 

Q 4 
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unconscious of the statue which it contains ; an 
original spiritual corraption having darkened and 
blinded his heart to the operation of that pri- 
mordial knowledge. * Now if I may borrow 
from Hutcheton, and call the capacity or power 
of spiritual understanding a sense, the best ex- 
pression which I can use ; and liken its instinc- 

• 

tive feelings, and the perceptions, and deduc- 
tions, arising from it, to the action of a sense, 
and the cognizances of the mind ; then I would 
say, that in unregenerated man there is a here- 
ditary organic disease : and as the most learned 
reader in acoustics could not perceive the mo- 
dulations of sounds, were he defective in the 
organs of the sense of hearing, neither could the 
Jew nor the Gentile, although worshipping in the 
temple with the Scriptures in his hand, love and 
obey his God, so long as his heart was darkened 
to the light of spirituality through original sin. 

By regeneration, or being bom again, or the 
new birth, I therefore mean, that change of the 
state of the heart, in which its capabilities are 
altered, or its organic disease removed, and its 
primordial powers restored ; that as before this 
change man is necessarily disobedient to God ; 
so after this change he has the power both of re- 
ligious perception, and religious obedience. It 
may be the more proper to confine the meaning 

* Vide Law's tract on regeneration. 
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of regeneration to this inceptive state of a re- 
ligious life ; as the secondary or metonymical 
sense leads, both to Ulogical reasoning, and 
erroneous conceptions. For when the sense of 
the word regeneration, is extended and coupled 
with any act, of either mind or life, it loosely 
denotes other states of the heart, to the great 
confusion of both language and apprehension. 
Thus, if by regeneration be meant such a state 
of the heart as implies faith in the atonement, 
the word is most vaguely used for that of justi- 
fication : or if it be meant to express that con- 
diti6n in which the heart both receives and re- 
tains the subsequent influence of the Holy 
Ghost, it is with equal inaccuracy and unfitness 
used for the words, renewal and sanctification : 
and again, if instead of thereby designating the 
incipient state of a religious life, it be supposed 
to denote such a change of nature, as must ne- 
cessarily produce a change of conduct, then are 
all the other graces of religion superseded, faith 
becomes needless, prayer unnecessary, and the 
Gospel itself a superfluous blessing. But let it 
not be supposed that I detract from the invalu- 
able mercy which regeneration conveys, which 
is a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righte- 
ousness.* But if after having died unto sin, 
after faith in Christ, and after being sanctified 

* Church Catechism. 
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by the Holy Ghost, it be possible to fall froin 
grace ; to sin, to fall away from righteousness j 
to tread under foot the son of God, and count 
the blood of the covenant wherewith we were 
sanctified an unholy thing, and to do despite 
unto the Spirit of grace * ; if it be possible to 
forget that we have been purged from our old 
sins J t which St. Peter as well as St. Paul affirms, 
and which cleansing from sin and sanctification 
cannot take place but through regeneration, as 
the means of removing both the guilt and power 
of original sin ; it is self-evident that being re- 
gejaerated is not such a state of the heart as 
necessarily produces a change of habits. 

I will now attempt to show that baptism is the 
'* medium'* of regeneration. 

St. Matthew, at the close of his Gospel, says, 
" then the eleven went up unto >GaUlee into a 
mountain, where Jesus had appointed them. 
And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
f* All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
^^*rth> g^ y^ therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I jhiave com- 
manded you ; wd lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.''| St. Mark, in 



* Heb. X. 29. f 2 Pet. i. 9. 

t Matt, xxviii.* 19. 
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recording this instruction of our blesBed Lord, 
makes the reception pf baptism a condition of 
salvation. "He that believeth/* said Christ, 
" and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that be- 
Ueveth not, shall be damned/'* In this passage 
it is evident that faith in the Qospel is to sa\te 
mankiud, and that baptism is a condition of the 
reception of faitii. " Christ, *' writes St. Paul, 
," loved the Church, and gave Himself for it, 
that He might sanctify and cleanse it by the 
washing of water by the word.** t And again 
" not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to His mercy He saved us 
by the washing of regenera,tion land renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.**! An4 again, " As many of 
you as have been baptized into jChrist, § have put 
on Christ.*' It is also apparent from these pas- 
sages that baptism is connected with the renew- 
ing of thci Holy Ghost and sanctification, as the 
.primary step o€ salvation. 
. By baptism we put on Christ j but to put on 
.Christ is to be a- member of the body of ChmU II 
which is but another expression for faith in 
Christ ; for St* Paul again says, " buried with 
Him in baptism wherein also ye are risen with 
Him through the faith of the operation of God, 



* Mark xvi. 16. f Ep*^- v. 25, 26. 

t Tit. iii. 5. § Gal. iii. 27. 

II 1 Cor. xii. 27. 
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who hath raised Him from the dead.** • But 
we " are all the children of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ." t But, " no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me (Christ).** J Baptism, 
therefore, is the first step by which we come by 
Christ unto God. 

Now the first step of outward religion is bap- 
tism, and the first act of inward religion is re- 
generation. But the effect of the former is the 
same as the condition of the latter ; namely, the 
first religious state of the heart under the Gospel 
covenant: regeneration, therefore, takes place 
at baptism. 

This conclusion will appear more evident from 
the figure which St. Paul uses to illustrate his 
argument with the Roman converts. To be 
rebofn, implies that the person so raised to new 
life, has been dead. Whence the Apostle argues, 
" Know ye not that so many of us as were bap- 
tised into Jesus Christ, were baptised into His 
death ? (and pursuing the same figure, the cere- 
mony of baptism being emblematic of a burial, 
he continues) " therefore we are buried with 
Him by baptism into death, that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness 

* Col. ii. 12. and Rom. vi. 4^ 

f GaL iii. 26. t John xiv. 6. 
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of life/' * The plain teaching of which is, that 
we being dead t in original sin, and (figuratively) 
buried with Christ in baptism, rise from that 
sacrament in newness of life or regenerated. | 

Let me again remind you, that regeneration is 
not faith, is not sanctification ; it is the incipient 
capability of the heart for the reception of grace. 
The Apostle says, we " should walk in newness 
of life;*' an expression which implies the sub- 
secutive states of a religious life. Our blessed 
Redeemer said, that such of the Apostles as 
should follow Him " in the regeneration*' § should 
sit upon the thrones. Thus in reasoning on this 
subject we are obliged to confine our views to 
time and space, accidents which are unknown 
to the t)eity, to whom a thousand years is as one 
day. 

I am, &c. 

* Rom. vi* 3 & 4. 

f Rom. vi. ?> 8. and Col. ii. 20* 

:|: It is with much pleasure that I refer you to the three 
charges of the present bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
delivered at Gloucester. His Lordship's observations on the 
subject of baptism must, for certain reasons which it is un- 
necessary to repeat, be received as the highest authority 
which can, in the present day, be attached to human 
q)inion. pp. 19. et seq. 

§ Mat. xix. 28. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Dear Sir, ■ ^ '■ " - • 1824. 

Ii£T me still ask yout attention to the subject 
of regeneration, as one upon which it is wisdom 
to obtain clear notions : and the different views 
we take of such a subject, must be calculated to 
show it in the light of reason and truth. 

As the Apostle couples " the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost'* with " the washing of regenera- 
tion*,** in the means of salvation, he expressly 
shows that the commencement of a spiritual life, 
or the first induced capacity of the heart for spi- 
ritual discernment, is not the same as the exer- 
cise of that faculty, in a future desire for the 
further reception, and retention of the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. The word " renewing** is 
a sufficient authority to determine, that regener- 
ative grace, and the grace which produces holi- 
ness of life, are as distinct in operation as they 
are in time : the former being the " free gifl:** 
emanating solely from the fountain of love ; the 
latter requiring the exercise of the renewed 
affections and desires of the heart, which are 

♦ Tit. iii. 6. 

R 
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the effects of faith, and grace, to obtain it. Thus, 
whilst the whole merit of salvation is secured to 
the benevolence of the Deity in " so loving the 
world,*' in removing the curse of original sin, and 
in providing the means of grace, the faculties of 
man are engaged in their most reasonable exer- 
cise, and his responsibility as a morsd agent 
placed upon its tnost rational and intelligible 
basis. And this distinction of regenerating, and 
da\'ing grace, is the more necessary, that we ttiay 
tiot confound our notions of the baptism of 
adults in the first days of Christianity, with the 
practice of infant baptism iiito which it regularly 
settled. A lameiitable confusion of thought 
arises oti this subject from not considering that 
the faculties of the first converts were fully de- 
vieloped, and that the ct^faduct in life of baptised 
infants, takes " its form and colour^* in a gr6at 
measure from th6 dare or neglect 6f parents aiiid 
gukrdlans, ^s they bend the supple bough, or 
Sufifer it fo glDw in unformed wildness. 

When the Apo&tles first went forth in the ple- 
niaty power of the spirit, to teach all nations, 
they could only address themselves to adults ; 
and, as the reception of their doctrine was a 
matter of choice, and in all cases, (unless vice 
had indurated the heart,) their hearers had the 
power either to join, or to reject their eommti- 
nion, some exercise of the faculties of the mind 
was necessary to this decision. The Apostles 
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required of them to believe and to repent. 
That the people might have ground of belief, 
God bore witness to the preaching of the 
Apostles " with signs and wonders, and divers 
miracles and gifts.crf the Hciy Ghost, according 
to His own will :*' * and the " beholders" of 
diese signs would readily believe, that the 
workers of them had power from the true God, 
and consequently taught the truth. Such would 
be the natural induction of the mind without 
the influence of any super-human power upon 
it. Their belief would be the belief of the head 
and not of the heart (devils believe). The men 
of Lystra, upon the first sight of a miracle t 
immediately believed that St. Paul and Bsumabas 
,were gods. And at Melita, St Paul was again 
taken for a god for shjiking a viper innoxious 
^'om his hand. { Many men would therefore 
desire to join the Apostles, but that regenera- 
tion m%ht be received as a gift, and not a com- 
pulsion, they were called upon to repent. The 
Apostles laid sudden or forcible hands upon no 
one § : they sought not to make proselytes, but 
.<M?nverts« There&ire ccHiviction of sin, and 
-sorrow for it, w^re to mark the state of mind of 
those who desired to join them. Now before 
the love of Gi>d is j»hed ^road in the heart re- 

* Heb.«.4. t Actsxiv, 11. 

t Acts xxyiii, 6. § 1 Tim. v. 22. 

R 2 
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pentance can only arise from fear. " Primus in 
orbe deos fecit timon" Both Jewish and Gre- 
cian converts were first convicted of sin against 
their respective light and knowledge ; and this 
conviction joined with a fear of the wrath of 
that Almighty God, whose power they saw so 
miraculously displayed before them, would pro- 
duce sorrow or repentance for their sins. But 
*hat sorrow is not always a godly sorrow • j wit- 
ness the traitor Judas, who repented but yet 
iperished. t The auditory, when Peter preached 
^n the day of Pentecost, were " pricked in their 
^hearts,*' and cried, ** Men and brethren what 
ishall we do ? Then Peter said unto them, Re- 
pent and be baptised every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost."| 
On the next occasion, the same Apostle said, 
" Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times of 
refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord." S 

Now the Apostles could not teach the mys- 
teries of the Gospel unless the hearts of the peo- 
ple could spiritually discern them. Regenera- 
tion, therefore, or the superinduced capability of 
spiritual discernment, must have followed the 

* 2 Cor. vii. 10. f Matt. xxTii. 5. 

I AcU ii. 87, 38. § Ibid. ill. la 
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call to repentance, and^ have preceded the teach- 
ing of such mysteries. The sacrament of bap- 
tism occurred in this order of time. Also as 
the mind is quiescent in that sacrament, regener- 
ation may take place in it. The rite of baptism 
must also have some grace attached to it, or we 
suppose Christ to have instituted an inefficient 
and unmeaning ceremony. St. Peter, when he 
called the people to the sacrament of baptism, 
by the command of Christ called them to a rite 
which was to yield a gracious blessing of some 
import. By collating his two expressions, as 
contained in the last^recited words, we may 
again arrive at the real import of that sacred 
rite. The people were first to be baptized for 
(61^, into) the remission of sins. But remission 
of sins, in an adult, is coupled with faith in the 
sacrifice of Christ, which faith can only rise in a 
regenerated heart. Again, the Apostle said, 
" Repent and be converted.'* Now also, in an 
adult, conversion is a sequent of regenerative 
grace. These two passages, therefore, most appo- 
sitely show that regeneration took place between 
repentance, and the remission of sins on one hand, * 
and the conversion from sin on the other. And 
therefore, as the sacrament of baptism was the 
only connecting link between these states of the 
heart, when tiie converts were baptized into the 
remission of sins they were regenerated : and 
therefore regeneration took place in baptism^. 

, R S 
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The instance of St. Pajul • is also a weighly 
corroboration of this doctrine. He prayed ; but 
in a Jew astonished as St. Paul had been, prayer 
to God without the intercession of Christ is no 
sign of regeneration. The regenerate prayer is 
through Christ alone. Accordingly, Ananias 
was sent unto him, and he was forthwith bap- 
tised, " and straightway he preached Christ" 

It has been observed that belief in the mission 
of the Apostles, and repentance, were the ordU 
nary states of the mind^ in which alone the 
heart would desire to receive the gift of regener- 
ation. But it must be obvious that such states 
of the mind could have no influence, in first 
generally obtaining the office of that gift, nor 
merit, as deserving it. Were . the mind averse 
from the reception of the new birth, or could it 
claim that birth, by any mental process, the con- 
dition of it as a gift would be destroyed ; as in 
the first case it would become a compulsory 
grace, and in the latter a prerogative j whereas 
regeneration is a free gift t> " for by one S^rit 
viref are afll baptized into one body/^ arid *^ God 
hath also given us His Holy Spirit/' Yet a desire 
to receive^ arid al consent to retf^n, are rieeefssary 
to the reception of a gift : faith and repentance 
therefore, by not distinguishing between the pe* 
ception of a gift and the gift itself, have been 

* Acts ix* ; t Rom. v. 15. £pb. ii. 8. jamed i. 17. 
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called a condition of regeneration. In adults^ 
those states of the mind are necessary to the re- 
ception of any gifti but the minds of infants are 
passive, and therefore in a fit — perhaps from 
their freedom from prejudice and preconceived 
notions, in the most fit -— state, for the recep- 
tion of that sacred blessing. 

Now let us suppose any one of the seven 
Asiatic churches, regularly established, and sup- 
plied with minisfers j the Gospel preached, and 
some form of worship customarily used. In 
progress pf time, all the adults who were or- 
dained to eternal life in that church, would come 
in. What then was the practice of such a 
church ? Did her ministers baptize the children 
of her members : or did they virtually say unto 
them. Wait until you are called by grace : that 
is, wait until you are regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit, and be baptized when that sacrament will 
be an useless ceremony? Seeing that the reci- 
pient of that grace must be absolutely passive, 
the child is the most fit object of the sacrament: 
and if the question w^ere judged either by reason 
or feeling; if baptism be not the medium of re- 
generation, one parent migbt look upon his child 
with anguisli, and say, Alas ! for human nature^ 
you must sin in spite of all discipline and teach- 
ing, until it ple^e God to draw you to Christ j 
if, indeed, it please him ever to do it : whilst the 

R 4 
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pious mother would lose her sense of the mercy 
and love of God whom she adores, could she be- 
lieve that the lessons of faith, of obedience, of 
charity, of worship, and of love, which she 
sought and delighted to inculcate in her ** little 
children,*' could not be received until they had 
determined to be baptized. Is there a moment 
in life in which the heart feels the richness of 
the mercy of God in more subdued emotions 
of faith and hope, than when our children kneel 
around us, with clasped hands, with beating 
hearts, and upraised eyes, and ask of Christ to 
bless them ? And can we believe that the sacra- 
ment of baptism has mocked our hopes with a 
hypothetical ceremony, and that they may not 
have been regenerated ? Can the prayer of faith 
in the sponsors, or the parent, or even in the 
priest, procure for the in£int that high spiritual 
advantage ? If it cm^ the withholding of that 
prayer, or the negligence of those engaged in 
the * ceremony of baptism, is made the decisive 
cause in the will of God; for refusing a grace to 
one object, through another's unworthiness. * 

In these days this question can only receive 
one answer, and that is a historical one. The 
practice of the first churches was so general as 
to need no particular record ; and the silent ad^ 
mission of the practice of infant baptism for the 

* Vide Dr. Jortin's remarl^Sy vol* !• p. 131. Who also quotes 
prayer tw m^i »y from the Constitutions of Clemens. 
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first two or three centuries, is lihe firmest proof 
that it descended, like its analogical rite, cir- 
cumcision, from Abraham to Moses, without 
any recorded particulars, further than that it 
was the universal custom of the Apostles and 
their successors. * Had not this been thetcase, 
the first infant which was presented to the priest 
for baptism would qertiainly have been rejected; 
or the innovation thus introduced into the cere- 
mony have been noticed in history. We have 
reason to believe, that the Christians of the first 
two centuries, were stricter disciplinarians than 
we are at this time ; and were an attempt how 
made to bring children, infants, to the sacra^^^ 
ment of the last supper, could it possibly suc- 
ceed ? There could be only two authorities to 
support siich a proceeding ; namely, the warrant 
of the Scriptures, or the usage of the church. 
The Scriptures are silent j then could we 
be told, that such was our common practice ? 
We cannot conceivie, nay, we are assured, that 
such an innovation could not be introdttO(^ 

The doctrine of the church on this subject is 
decided. It positively holds regeneration to take 
place at baptism, f 

. I have dwelt longer on this subject, because 
you will be told that the church supposes a hypo- 
thetical principle to pervade the whole of her 

* Vide Wall on Infant Baptism. 

f Vide the offices ofBaptism and the Catechism. 
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services ♦ j and that the regeneration of the 
child, for which we thank God whUst kneeling 
at the font, is not absolute, but only a supposi- 
titious or conditional blessing. As not one in 
a thousand of parents, or sponsors, who kneel 
there^ can comprehend the meaning of such a 
hypothesis, if either the framers of the bap*- 
tismal prayers, or the priest. who repeats them, 
have such, a reservation, it is an anomalous and 
indefensible departure firom that simplicity, cauf- 
dour, and entireness, which ought to mark the 
service and ministers of the church of Christ, in 
whichi it is said, ^ Except ye utter by the 
tongue words easy to be understood, how shall 
it be known what is spoken ? for ye shall speak 
into the atr.** t 

From the consideination of this subject arises 
the knowledge of another step in the relation 
which we hold with God, namely^ that we have 
received regeneration, or the capability of spi- 
ritual discernment, at baptism : a step which 
brings us nearer to 6ur God, and which shows the 
nature of that relation, in a most serious and 
important light; as it leads us into that mys^ 
terious existence, which, if religiously followed^ 
will lead on? to glo^, honour, and immortality. 

I am, &c. 

* « An Enquiry into the Effect of Baptism*' by the Rev. 
J. Scott, M. A. : a gentl^vm^ whom I ci^pftQ^ fi^m^^ ^thout 
out es^pr^jQ^ of Xe$U^ mi Cfl^P^Qt*. 

f 1 Cor. xiv. 9. 
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Dear Sir, 1824. 

Before I proceed to show the nature of a reli« 
gious life, I must ask your attention to an effect 
of that philosophy, which I have opposed in a 
former letter, as it isolates religion, and cuts her 
off from the business and realities of life. A brief 
attention to the nature and power of religion^ 
will convince you, that the same subtile influ- 
ence which alike affects the motive and aim of 
our intentions, will direct and characterise our 
actions. Religion, when living at the heart, 
will become the secret principle of all the move- 
ments of life, the cause of their operations, and 
the object of their accomplishment But how 
many respectable, well-meanings and well-edu- 
cated people, look upon a profession of religion 
as irrational and enthusiastic; and believe it 
only to be attained by the sacrifice of all the 
pleasure and happiness of life. In considering 
this objection, it is necessary to determine what 
constitutes pleasure and happiness. 

I. What is pleasure? No two pec^le give 
the same answer. Nor does the same person, at 
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different periods of life, derive pleasure from the 
same gratification. Youth has its peculiar ex- 
citements, manhood changes the pursuit, and 
age seeks for a still higher fruition. Pleasure, 
therefore, is not absolute, but dependent upon 
some certain capacity of enjoyment. Whence 
that action may be said to yield pleasure, which 
gratifies some feeling, or sense, or passion, and 
pleasure itself is in the gratification. Would 
religion destroy that pleasure? The question' 
is best answered by asking another* Is it ob- 
tained by irreligious means ? If it be, religion 
both would, and ought to dtttroy it. We are 
then jsked, if an alUwise Creator would have 
given US desires for pleasure^ organs for pro« 
dudng it, and fedings to enjoy it, if the gratifi- 
cationwere criminal? But the ^estion is too 
lax : to admit of vi nn(|ttaiified «aiswer. Without 
entering into « mets^ysieal wgument, I may 
reply generally, iiiat pleasuiie is not sin. Our 
feelings, our passions, our senses, £u*e not in 
tbemsdves '^ious; but, lUce llie instinct d* 
inferior animals, are giv^a to urge us to our 
fit and natniral pnrposes in life ; <and <eertain 
pleasurable ^sensations are. attendant upon ibeir 
action, to incite us to their ;aeGCMnplii^Hne9it. But 
h&te the paralld ends* The instinct of the 
brute is com^diete. Man i& governed by reason. 
The (KK miiX eat otdy a necessaiy quantity of food, 
and then Me down to rumins^; *wt will be 
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return to his pasture, before he is again moved 
by the cravings of hunger. And this action 
and re-action almost appears to be mechanical. 
But men are freed from instinctive restraints, 
and suggestions, to be subject to conditional 
laws, promulged by God himself. And the 
personal application of those laws, is one object 
for the exercise of the mind. Thus, to in- 
dulge in excess of €ood is sinfiiL * The. inferior 
animal is instinctively guarded against such ex-* 
cess,; but, from the constitutional diffen^Gices of 
men, religion alone can .decide the relation of 
tiiat sin« Could reason point out the degree of 
excess, which may be. indulged with safety, she 
would be able to diaw one of the nicest dis- 
tinctions between good •and evil, which tiie 
wisel^t of mankind have sought in. vain. Tfaus^ 
the pleasures, of the table tempt us to gratify^ 
rather than to satisfy our ^petites; 'When the 
only question seems to be between our present 
enjoymeid:, and future healtit ; betweea a present 
and certain, pleasure, aaid a fixture and uncertain 
paki. And how is reason to decide the diance 
akid value of this contingent, whose price is the 
denial, or the indulg^ace, of an apparently inno- 
cent gratification? Would not reason akme 
exclaim, << Let us eat and drink tonday, for to- 
morrow we die ?'' Man is thus unable to mark 

* Luke xxi. 34. 
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the nice terminations which bound the rela- 
tions of good and evil. But where the wisdom 
of man is dark and erring, the wisdom of God 
is as light as the effulgence of His own glory. 
By referring every action, both of mind and 
body, to the secret motive which determines its 
choice, the wisdom of our Creator has provided 
a test which immediately decides whether we 
are acting from selfish motives, or upon the 
eternal principle of the law of God. The test is 
in the pages of the " everlasting Gospel,** a sum- 
mary of which, in the comprehensive words of 
the Apostle, will be found to bear with pecu* 
liar force upon our present subject — «* Whe- 
ther, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God/* It follows, 
therefore, that the innocence or guilt of our 
pleasures is determined by the motive of 
" heart" * from which they are sought, and the 
design and feeling with which they are indulged. 
Such an argument, it is said, would overturn 
the whole frame of society. So long as the 
love of the world is enmity to God t, it would 
be. a- benefit to mankind to throw down their 
false security, and expose the fallaciousness of 
their hopes. We have the authority of St. Paul 
to show that we do not run this notion of sin 
into the extreme. " Whatsoever,** he says, 

* 1 John iii. 20, 21. t Row. ▼»»»• 7- 
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•* is not of faith is sin.** * A doctrine which 
St James also inculcates, when he teaches that 
he who offends in one point is guilty of the 
whole law. t But the former Apostle shows the 
true foundation of all reasoning on this subject 
" Unto the pure/* he says, " all things are pur^ 
but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving 
is notlnng pure, but even their mind and con- 
science is defiled.** J And this doctrine was 
derived from the public teaching of Christ 
** Ye cannot,** He says, " serve God and Mam- 
mon.** Whence St Paul writes, " Know ye not 
that to whom ye jdeld yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants are ye to whom ye obey j whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righte- 
ousness ?**' S The sum, therefore, of the argu- 
ment is this : " Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.** 
I^ therefore, you be not living in faith, or, in 
other words, if faith and grace do not so dwell 
and rule in your heart that every thought and 
word, and action^ be not designed to please God, 
they are sin. 

You will, probably^ think this argument is 
pushed to an extreme. I can only answer 
that it is scriptural, and, if examined without 
prejudice, will appear reasonable. You are 
either in a state of salvation, or you are not. 
If you be, then your heart is sanctified, and its 

• Rom. xur. 23. f James ii. 10. 

t Tit. i. 15. § Rom. vi. 16. 

s 



#iut\vffi ^§6 b««anciified. If y<m belMt ih a 
mAe QPM^l&ony thett sitt still nilfed tii yoar hb»t, 
«rid it^ fitiit VdU ^S6 be ^ihfUli 

Th& griikte^ diffietilty itt this reasohtiig iS to 
^dftriitee thir&aid, tfiat ille »♦ niystety t>f itti- 
^tiiQr'* %^QfH e^Heh ih tiio^e <« light HAd MfUng 
xiB^ce^** \H^h tii« heiii iA «b ready t6 «!tcn»e 
-fiid^ theif- kppahgM ihd ineonsdqtienlid UiUt^ 
tt^. llik le^iiM^iH^^ the body &^ ^ht^ved itself 
•^ k stoaH ^oft apbii the! isuffStbe of the Hkin ; 
fM. til^ s^l 'w^ fodieidtive df a ^dSse^d ^ys- 
^itti . B6 idso dd(» the Hialaia. spfioit t^ -sin ^eeHffb 
<fl«6 fcf^bSy df «li6 hekrt'; artd, "wheth^f t?^ pJdti- 
4ft^ imi iMeitis hekmi^ tiiey apt>&at ^ 'tn&Hig, 
-^ ^s^^^ef 1^ m&Ad^ ot d^iid tfa^rfr aM 
-^ffi IheHi i^l^^lJMNs^ ih^^i equally ibdic^V^ 
thM tili6 h^&ri; £» IvA^^ ^k^gsti^ \he Spkiti itild 
is eMiti^ to it. • 

^, "Otei^fi^, oiHt- i)lea^uli» <be %utih «s <«^ 
"iiifainot iask Ood to foless $ if tiii^ ftrise itiot fiom 
yd^toiis f^ihgs Attdl "teUgtous inbtiv^is^ th^ 
may not, in the strictness of languagii, he ih 
ih^ioii^^V^^ called sih • hot ttt^ dedat^ ti^ sin 
i^i^ iii Ihe ht&tt, and ^at th(^ helart ^ iltAt 
altogether given to God. 

II. "Were ^, in tiite next Jjlad^ to aslc, WhAt 
is happiness? All the ^rifed ^otswehs We tJtrtrfd 
Utita&h would amount to ihisv 't'hat ha^)[kk&^ 
is the excess and duration of pleasure. Locke 

* G«l. y. 17. 
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says, ^< Happiness, taken in its fullest extent, is 
the utmost pleasure we are capable of/' ^ But 
Locke meant only rdiigious happiness 3 a i^iean- 
ing which is seldom, if ever, iiK^luded by the 
world in their current expresfflions, vfithoxA being 
distinctly qualified* 

The excess of pleasure is caUed happinesst 
by a heathenish misuse of the word. The piin- 
cipal condition of happiness is^ that it be eternal : 
that the mind f hall not be able to contemplate a 
period to its Aixr»twn» For as it must be a 
mental or a sfarituai state, w^e the vomi 
capable of Ipokuig forward to a change, the pos- 
sibility of that change, like the worm in Jonah's 
gourdf w(mld wither and destroy it. Whence 
^e eternai happiness of the i>le68ed in the pce^ 
%eace of the IxMcd, b fulness of joy at his right 
haiid, wiiese axe "^ pleasures for evsermore/' t 

But life jofifers no *sudi delight. The change 
of evei^ how exposes it to some tinforeseeii 
casualty. 

^ ISudi is fhc ireakness t>f M mortal iiope ; 

JBo fiekle is jdie stste jtf tear Aly thiQgs, 
Ililbt ere Af^ come into &&x aimed scope^ 

They fall so short of our frail reckonings, 

And bring us sorrow bale and tntter sorrowings, 
IfMBtead^ oemlbrt) which we should ^nibcace : 

This is the state of Gsssars and of kings ; 
Let Done, thetefore, that is in meaner place, 

Too greatly grieve at his unlucky case.^* 

»»^»^"^— — — »»i^^ M ill I I II I — ^— 1— «— . 

* Locke's Essay, B,.ii. c. 21. $ 42. f Fsalm xvi, H. 
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Gould we command an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of those joys which " please the eye, and 
charm the heart," life would yet distil its drops 
of bitterness into the cup of our enjoyment. 

■ 

Misfortune and misery beset our friends. Some 
loved object is prematurely snatched from us ; 
age creeps upon us with his frosty step, and 
brings pain, sickness, and death. Nor are: we 
secure of age ; youth is equally obnoxious to 
accident and disease. Indeed, the mind itself 
is nev^r satisfied with earthly pleasures, nor is 
there a maxim more true than that * 

■. ■ . ' - 

" Man never is, but always to be blest ;" 

for, from the nature of pleasure, it is incapable 
of yielding happiness : being but the crisis of 
some brief enjoyment which woidd either cloy 
with repetition, or become exciteless in its own 
satiety* A principle of destruction which is 
fatal to every thought of happiness: for_that 
condition cannot yield happiness which is de- 
pendent for its continuance upon any of the 
accidents of time and chance ; nor can that 
state be called happiness which would destroy 
both its own means and power of enjoyment. 

The capacity of the mind and heart is not to 
be filled with mere sensualities ; there is a rest- 
lessness in mind, which is in itself a strong pre- 
sumption of its immortal power : and whatever 
object in this lower state may claim its desires. 
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owes much, if not all its delight, to some distant 
promise of felicity ; and how often do we esteem 
that desire the most replete with promise, which 
is the most distant from our attainment ? And 
then we discover that we bear within ourselves 
the cause of disappointment, in that outshooting 
of the mind, which ever leads it thus to range 
beyond the realities of life for its expectation of 
happiness. But when this longing is directed 
by the revealed wisdom of God, the soul has 
higher aspirations, as it is assured of their final 
attainment. Then it desires to partake of hea- 
ven ; to inhabit with the Deity ; to be carried 
away in the spirit to the eternal city, and there 
to live in the light of the glory of God. 

Hence religion, instead of destroying plea- 
sure and happiness, would restrain our pleasures 
within such nice and delicate bounds of pro- 
priety, that whilst it suflFered their lawful indul- 
gence, it would also secure them from danger- 
ous excess ; and would teach the heart not to 
cling to the carnal felicities of this life, but fit 
and prepare itself for immortal happiness in the 
life to come. 

J. am, &c. 
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LETTER XXI. 



Dear Sie, ■ '- 18S4. 

r . - - • • 

r -t 

The degree of goodness to which it is possible 
to attain, is often made a question. If we take 
the decision of our blessed Lord, He says, 
" Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect * ;*' a state of holiness at 
which men of the world believe it impossible to 
arrive. Indeed, many serious people look upon 
the exhortations of Christ and His Apostles to 
perfection, as superlative expressions of the ex- 
cellency of the Gospel, rather than as solemn 
commands and incentives, to what they suppose 
to be an impracticable condition. Now St. Paul 
says, " All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works." t Whence we 
gather that the life of a religious man may, by 
the word of God, be so taught in doctrrine, 
reproved, corrected, and instructed, that it may 
be perfectly found in righteousness. Now, if a 

* Matt. V. 48. t 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
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man thus take the Gospel for his guide, and, 
through its divine influence in faith and grace, 
fulfil all righteousness, the question is practically 
answered. But tJiere is a misapprehension of 
the word perfection, arising out of a " carnal" 
conception of the language in which St. Paul 
enforces the doctrine of his divine Master. The 
Apostle writes ; " throughly furnished unto all 
good works,'* and through the influence of that 
error, which moral writers have spread abroad^ 
on the hearts and minds of men, they imme- 
diately substitute moral works, in their con- 
ception of the Apostle's meaning. The error, 
therefore, lies in supposing the term, good works, 
to be convertible with that of moral works; 
And the sup|5ort of this error is an ignorance 
of the leading doctrines of original sin, redempr 
tion through the cross, and regeneration and 
sanctification of the heart : whence arises the 
mistaken view of the source, and nature and 
value of good works. They are commonly taken 
(by men of the world) to be both the means asnl 
the end of religion ; and supposed to have ^ch a 
value in the estimation of God, as to balance 
the ** contra** side of sinful actions. A mistake, 
which can only be removed by submitting tJie 
heart in faith to the preached word, or by dili- 
gently searching the Scriptures. * . 

i. 

* John V. 39. w 

16 
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It is SO difficult to persuade a worldly mind, 
that good works have no specific value, whereby 
they can counterpoise sin ; nor any real merit, 
through which th^y can justify the performer in 
the sight of God ; that this single £ict is a proof 
of the doctrine of the inspired writers, in ascrib- 
ing a mental slumber to the carnal mind. 

As a preliminary step in the enquiry iAto the 
nature of good works, we must insist upon those 
works only being called good, which arise fix)m 
the influence of religious principles, and are per-« 
formed for a religious end. Hence is shown 
the necessity of considering the •* motive 
cause,'* as well as the design and tendency of 
our actions ; that we may rightly estimate their 
claim to the title of good works ; and distinguish 
between such as are genuine and such as are 
spurious. A more philosophical view of the sub^ 
ject is, to consider our actions both as lliey 
regard the Deity and ourselves, as arising fitHu 
the operation of those intelligences which, 
through the Spirit of grace and truth, we hold 
more immediately from our Creator. Christ 
taught us to regard the heart as the source itf* 
our desires and affections. * It is to the heart, 
therefore, that our attention should be directed. 
But QQian cannot see into the workings of his 
own heart, " for the imagination of the heart of 

* Matt. xii. 34, 35. lb. xv. 18, 19. 
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man is evil from his youth*;** " it is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked." t 
And there is such a reciprocal action between 
the heart, the senses, and the understanding, 
that as the heart, in its natural state, is in a 
state of sin ; so, without regeneration by the 
Spirit of God, and the teaching of the holy 
Gospel, both the senses and the understanding 
are inextricably involved in its darkness, cor- 
ruption, and depravity, as far as their operations 
regard the will of God, and our service to Him. 
Whence the prayer of the Psalmist, " Create in 
me a clean heart, O God ; and renew a right 
spirit within me/' 

Now we know how the desires and affections 
of the heart are formed : we only have learned 
that they are so intimately connected with or- 
ganization, as to lead some " scientific men" to 
conclude that they are the result of it. A con- 
clusion, I apprehend, which approaches nearer 
to the truth, than men of science are generally 
aware* However, at present, the most enlight- 
ened, much more the mass of mankind, are 
totally ignorant of the formation of their desires 
and affections. Consequently, they are ignorant 
of the workings of the heart. " When lust hath 
conceived," saith St. James, "it bringeth forth 
sin." t But how few are sensible of this con- 

* Gen. viii. 21. -^ Jer. xvii. 9. t Jam. i. 15. 
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ception. How few are aware that concupis- 
cence is sin. * How necessary it is, therefore, 
that the broad doctrine of the Gospel, should be 
directed to some plain and familiar rule of judg- 
ment, and none seems more fitted to the appre- 
hension of the unenlightened than this; that 
their actions should be determined by a certain 
rule, and submitted to a certain test. Thence 
the whole doctrine of the Gospel may thus be 
stated to the most unlearned. Pray to God, 
through the intercession of Christ for the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, and with His aid obey the com,- 
mands of the Gospel. 

But the man of the world attempts to excuse 
himself by asserting that his " light and trifling 
offences" lie upon the surface, ajnd do not spring 
from so deep a source as a sinful heart. Now it 
is a wellsknown fact, deduced from the science 
of optics, that the mind may carry on an intellec- 
tual process which leaves no trace in the 
memory. The usual phrase of men is, that they 
speak or act without thought. They may with- 
put the consciousness of thought ; but there is 
as complete a process at the heart, of desire, 
affection, will, judgment, decision, and such 
like mental acts, to give utterance to the most 
thoughtless wish, or to determine the most in- 
different action, as is required to elaborate its 

. ' * Rom. vii. 7, 8. 
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most difficult operations. The philosophy of the 
Gospel teaches, that the heart is the " locus** of 
every thought, desire, and affection *, from the 
greatest to the least: and as the most minute 
pencil of rays, which can carry an image to the 
eye, must there undergo a certain but imper- 
ceptible operation before the figure is displayed 
to the sense, so must even the most trifling 
thought, or word, or act, be referred to the heart 
fcft its formation and intention, although there 
be at the moment, arising from the subtile 
motions (lusts) of the flesh, no consciousness of 
its formation. Hence we are taught to " watch'* 
our hearts t, and to be ** instant in prayer ;** | 
that is, to hold a constant spiritual communion 
with God, that our mental operations may be 
tinder the influence of His spirittial guidance. 
** The weapons of our ws^are are not carnal, 
but mighty through God, to the puUing down <yf 
strong holds; casting down imaginations and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ, and 
having in a readiness to revenge all disobedi- 
ence when your obedience is fulfilled.** § Every 

* Luke vi. 4«5. f Matt. xxvi. 41. 

X Rom. xii. 12. 

§ 2 Cor. X. 4 — 6. Vide 1 John ii. 15, 16. James iv. I — 5. 
1 Cor. iii. 3. Rom. viii. 5—8 Gal. v. 19—21. 2 Tim. iii. 
2. 5. 8. and Phil. i. 18, 19. 
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ima^itatioii and thdught is^ therefore, to be 
Brought into subjection. So that the man who 
only vexes the Spirit with light and trifling 
6£fen<^es, may be assured that those of&nces are 
tfae^efitot lof a Certain cause, and proportional to 
it; Sin, therefore, faasarobt in the heait^ of even 
the i^st trifling ^med, wfaich^ if nut weeded out, 
i;HIl strike deeper «nd de^>er4 until the i^hole 
soai be imbued widi guilt But it is unpro- 
^ble to seek for the niceties of the time and 
nctioniDf sin^ in a subject which admits of such 
b broad &sd et^rged proof. He who is not 
wdtdng in the light of Christ is yet in darkness, 
in ertor, ^and in guilt* 

JStit whilst we are ignorant of the secret work- 
ihgs of liiUr own hearts, their most hidden move- 
VhentB are open to the eye ofGrod. Hence the force 
and wisdiMii of the doctrine of grace, and of 
•tibe righteousness of Christ being the meritorious 
' caktse of our salvation. And hence, althoi^h 
4iie fa^art is the first object of solicitude to a 
^serioudy reflecting Ohristian^ even such an one 
can only judge of its religious state, by the 
agreement o^* his external actions with his inward 
feelings. 

It will, therefore, be appsurent, that one funda- 
mental principle of religion is, that without 
grace men cannot perform good works. 

But in many cases when the mind assents to 
this truth, there is still a difficulty in beating 
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down the prevailing error, that good works; are: 
the end of religion : and evien when we succeed 
in establishing another point, which is that the 
end of religion is the fittmg the soul for eternal 
life, there is yet a further difficulty to be over- 
come, in convincing the mind that good works 
are only the test, and not the means of that end. 
But these are points upon which I must insist, 
and beg for them an unprejudiced consideration. 
The ultimate design of religion is the salva- 
tion of the soul. The means of accomplishing 
that design, are the cleansing, the renewing, and 
the purifying of the soul through regeneration 
and sanctification ; and the test or proof of this 
religious state of the soul, is good works. " Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or iSgs of thistles ?*f 
" Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know thfem.*' 
Hence the true or only value of good works is, 
that they form an index or measure of the re- 
ligious state of the heart ; and fiimish us with a 
certain rule, whereby we may both determine 
our religious obedience, and anticipate the final 
judgment of the last awful day ; when the ^ea, 
and death, and hell deliver up their dead, . and 
the small and great stand before God, and the 
book of life is opened, and the dead are judged 
out of those things which were written in the 
books, according to their works. * 

♦ Rev. XX. 12, 13. 
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It will appear from this reasoning that tihe 
good works which constitute perfection, are not 
to be sought for in such romantic notions, as the 
world may form of them ; but in the answer of 
a good conscience towards God. * When men, 
therefore, cry. We see none perfect ; three rea^ 
3ons may be given why they do not : thek mis^ 
apprehension of the word j the company they 
keep; and the impossibility of judging by 
another's life. John came among the Jews, 
neither eating nor drinking, and they said, " He 
hath a devil/' Christ ate and drank with them, 
and they said, << Behold a man gluttonous, and 
a wine-bibber.*' 

One short argument drawn from the gieneral 
tenour of the words of Christ, and the power and 
promise of the Holy Ghost» will be conclusive 
on this subject The words which exhort and 
command to perfection were spoken by Christ 
himself; and can Ve suppose that He would 
illude our hopes with the attainment of a degree 
of godliness, which He knew to be beyond our 
reach? Such a supposition is at variance with 
the simplicity and singleness of His words, 
which words are truth, t Agaiil, is there a mo- 
tion of evil at the heart ; is there a thought, 
word, or action, to which guilt can be.attached j 
is there a single error, or crime, or sin, which 

* 1 Pet. iii, 21. f John xiv. 6. and.xvii. 17. 
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which may not be overcome through the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost ? To answer that there 
is, is to deny His power ; to doubt the exercise 
of that power, is to deny the promise of it. I^ 
therefore, the Holy Ghost can enable us to over- 
come each individual sin. He can enable us to 
overcome every sin, and consequently to be 
perfect 

Our blessed Redeemer used the parable of a 
sower sowing seed, to illustrate the subject of 
gospel preaching. * St. Peter calls that seed 
" incorruptible," and ascribes to it the power of 
producing holiness of life, t Christ had publicly 
taught the eternal endurance of His own word J: 
and the beloved disciple, telling of the conse- 
quence of the reception of that seed in good 
ground, says, that it " remaineth in him (man) 
and he cannot sin because he is born of God." § 
Here is both the action and effect of Gospel 
grace. If the word of God which is the sword 
of the Spirit ; and by a metonomy means the 
Holy Ghost himself, be suffered to take deep 
root in the heart, or if the heart receive and re- 
tain the Spirit of God, the effect of His gracious 
influence will be so to change the heart that it 
cannot sin, and it consequently becomes perfect. 

Are we perfect ? If not, let us not cease to 
seek the means of arriving at such a state. Let 

* Luke viii. f 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. 

X Matt. xxiv. 35. § 1 John iii. 9. 
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US " give all diligence to make our calling and 
election sure ;" let us " press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded : and if in any thing, ye be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this to 
yoy.*' • The Apostle also speaks of our future 
perfection in attaining " unto the resurrection 
of the dead. Not (he continues) as though I 
had already attained, either were already per- 
fect : but I follow after, if that I may appre- 
hend that for which also I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus.'* 

I am, &c. 

, • Phil. iii. 14, 15. 
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LETTER XXII. 

Dear Sir, 1824. 

I HAVE shewn that, among men of the world, a 
principal cause of the darkness of the heart is a 
most criminal ignorance of the word of God : 
whence the system of moral philosophy substi- 
tutes its illusive pretensions, and thus places be- 
fore their eyes moral works and moral life, as a 
substitute for the works of holiness and the 
life of faith. I am also obliged to allow that, 
with some professing Christians, there is a similar 
and an equally fatal delusion respecting the nature 
and operation of spiritual influences. How truly 
lamentable it is to see men, to whom the Gospel 
has long been familiar, betrayed into passion 
and uncharitableness, after they have succeeded 
in reducing the more sensual affections into 
obedience ! They have learned that the work of 
the Spirit is to change the heart, and of that 
change they boast ^ they have read that the 
<* Spirit itself witnesseth with our Spirit that we 
are the children of God," and they arrogate to 
themselves that exalted degree of godliness ; — a 
sure sign of the hoUowness of such pretensions. 
As the operations of the Holy Ghost are spi- 
ritual, they can only be known to us by their 

T 4 
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sensible effects. St. Paul philosophizes deeply 
and divinely on this subject ; and connects the 
spiritual state of the heart with the holiness of 
the actions, through the medium of the desires, 
the affections, and the understanding. He 
writes, " the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith^ 
meekness^ temperance."* He prays^ " that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christy the Father of glory, 
may give unto (the £phesian converts,) the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him ; the eyes of their understanding being 
enlightened, that they may know what is the hope 
of His calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of His inheritance in the saints, and what is 
the exceeding greatness of His power to us« 
ward who believe according to the working 
ci' His mighty power j*'t " that ye may be 
filled with the knowledge of His will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding; that ye 
may walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleas- 
ing, being fruitful in every good work, and ix^ 
creasing in the knowledge of God ; strengthened 
with all might according to His glorious power 
unto -all patience and long-suffering, with joyful- 
ness ;"t and that " your whole spkit and soul, 
and body t>e preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Chrisf § . In the high 
state of spiritual life which these and other pas- 

* Gal. V. 22. t Ep^- i- 17—19. 

% Gol. i. 9— IL § 1 Thess. v. 23. 
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tages of the Evangelic Apostle so beautifhlly 
delineate^ the feelings^ emotions^ and affections 
of the heart and soul are ardently engaged* 
But it is impossible to know for a truth, that the 
mind really exists in such a state, without attend- 
ing to the actions as well as the feelings. Fat 
want of such attention to the test of the spiritual 
state of the heart, Mesmer and Johanna Southcote 
were successful, and many professing Christians 
now deceive themselves. Every psychologist 
knows the impossibility of determining the spi- 
ritual state . of the heart, abstracted from its 
effect upon the actions. So subtile, indeed, is 
the carnal reasoning of the heart, that we ffe*' 
quentlyfind men excusing or justifying their erfofS 
under the thinnest verbal delusion. Thus whert 
our Saviour says, ** Blessed are the meek/^ 
He evidently points out the same state of the 
heart with the Apostle, who writes, «« The fruit of 
the Spirit is meekness :'* but this difierent turn ctf 
expression in the Divine Teacher and his ser- 
vant differently affects the mind. Meli feel 
that the word meek applies to themselves ad a 
personal adjective, and their pride leads them tb 
boast of its assumption : but when the Apostid 
embodies that humble viittie, and gives to tb^ 
operation of the Spirit a substantive fruil^ thtf 
heart shrinks from the test, but carries baek the 
mind, as it supposes^ to the cause of the virtti€^ 
abstracted from its effect in producing meek- 
ness of temper and disposition. The words of 
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Christ imply an effort of the mind, and men boast 
that they have made that effort — that they are 
meek j and in that boast excuse their pride : but 
the words of the Apostle imply a personal exer* 
tion (the fruit of the Spirit is meekness), for 
which a mental one is substituted ; and the heart 
thus flatters itself with enjoying a state of spi- 
ritual life, when it is only the dupe of its own 
pride. It is thus that we so often see the spi- 
ritual assumptions of men, whilst they are still 
under the dominion of turbulent and disquieting 
passions. 

To love God, to have peace through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to have joy in the Holy Ghost, 
is a delightful state of perfectness; and the 
whole teaching of the Gospel is divinely calcu- 
lated to draw us to it. But lest the notions of 
such a state be too spiritualised for our appre- 
hension, the Gospel offers a more severe and 
definite rule of judgment in the agreement of 
our actions with the precepts, exhortations, and 
commands of God ; — a rule which will shew the 
religious state of the heart, as plainly as the 
index of a chronometer will shew, by its agree- 
ment with true time, the goodness of the ma- 
chinery. One Apostle says, the Spirit witnesses 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God. 
Another says, that a child of God cannot sin. 
The Spirit, therefore, witnesses that we do not sin. 
Hence, whatever state of feeling the mind may 
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be in, the certain test of godliness is the corre- 
spondence of our life with that feeling. And 
we may here remark, that the best life is only 
a test of the most spiritual heart. How much 
then we degrade the soul, when we look at the 
works of the body as meriting eternal life! 
Rather should we exert our faculties, and look 
for higher analogies. The seasons are the produc- 
tions of Time, but, instead of being the purpose 
of his motion, they are only the incidental con- 
sequences of that motion, as Time himself moves 
to his ultimate condition : so are the best works 
of men but mere casualties which take their 
form and character from the circumstances and 
contingents through which the " living soul" 
passes on its way through the valley of death to 
the " great city of God." 

In pursuing this end, in striving after perfection, 
our whole time and powers should be employed. 
Eternity has been beautifully likened to the ocean, 
and life to a river pursuing its course to the 
great abyss. We may reduce the picture, and 
compare the life of a Christian to a rivulet 
rising from some polluted source, and winding 
its constant and unobtrusive way over a bed 
of pebbles. Every impurity gently subsides, and 
leaves the stream as it glides along clear and 
purified, until the pellucid water flows on its 
way in the unmixed purity of its native element. 
To effect this blessing there are three means. 
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which AM to be of instant and constant applica^ 
tion. Those are faiths prayer, and the word of 
Ood : upon each of which I wish to offer a few 
brief observations* 

St Paul declares^ that no flesh shall be justi- 
fied in the sight of God * ; but that the just 
shall live by faith, t " Therefore we conclude* 
that a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law/* t Hence the first religious state of 
the mind, in which the heart finds itself called 
Into exertion through the influence of the word 
of God, is faith j " Without faith it is impossible 
to please Him* for he that Cometh to God must 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him/* § 

But it is necessary further td define the mean^ 
ing of the word faith, because, notwithstanding 
the language of the Gospel* it is often used in 
an infisrior sense to denote* simply, the assent of 
the mind to the truth of religion. The scrip- 
tuml meaning of faith includes the action pro- 
ceeding from it, and is Well expressed, as " the 
belief of the heart unto righteousness/' || The 
ax^tiotl of faith will* therefore, be according to 
the state of the heart which bears it In the 
awakened sinner* the &st act will be to bring 
him in full confidence to Christ, a» a sacrifice 



* Rom. iii. 20., and Gal. ii. 16. f Gal. iii. 11. 

X Horn. iiiiSS. . § Heb.xi. 6. || Rom. x. 10. 
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for sin ; and the succeedipg acts of faith will 
le^'d him to repose upon the promises of God, 
BS they regard both his spiritual and temporal 
condition. Thus, the word Jaith is frequently 
used tQ express both the st^te of the heart, and 
the religious blessings which are promised to 
a steadfast belief and which arise ibom such 
belief Hence, the word is liable to be abused. 
St Paul, therefore, and St, James, qualify the 
doctrine, and shew that faith itself is a fruit of 
the Spirit • and worketh by love t j for as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also, t When, therefore, the 
former Apostle says, we are justified by faith $ j 
and the latter declares, we are justified by 
works, and not by faith only || ; a consideration 
of the primary and secondary efiect of thai 
deliverance from the charge and power of sin, 
will reconcile them both. Grod judges the heart) 
man judges the actions. With reference, there- 
fore, to the judgment of the Deity, we are 
justified by faith ; but with reference to our own 
judgment we are justified by the works which 
that faith will produce : that only being a jus- 
tifying faith which is tlie belief the heart unto 
righteousness. % 

* Gal. V. 22. t lb- V. 6. J James ii. 26. 

§ Rom. iii. 28.» and Gal. ii. 16. || James ii. 18. 

^ I am led to think, that St. James wrote on this subject 
to correct the Antinomian error, which is so apt to arise in 
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Faith will lead to prayer ; and that godly ex- 
ercise will embrace for its object both our spi- 
ritual and temporal necessities. For the former, 
we cannot ask with much fear of asking amiss. 
We are first to pray for wisdom and spiritual 
understanding*, and we have a promise from 
Christ, that all necessary temporal things shall 
be added to our request by God himself, t But 
respecting our prayer for temporal things, a 
rule is given by the Apostles, which confines 
our necessities to the particular need of our 
situations and circumstances. " And this," 
writes St. John, " is the confidence that we have 
in Him, if we ask any thing according to His 
will He heareth us." J St. Peter exhorts us 
" not to live in the flesh to the lusts of men, but 
to the will of God ;" § and St. Paul says, " this 
is the will of God, even your sanctification." || 
But the object of prayer is best learned from 
the word of God, in which each heart will find 
its own particular case provided for, with divine 
wisdom. And hence arises one of the strongest 
reasons, for obeying the command of Christ, and 
searching the Scriptures. 



minds of a certain description, rather than with a reference 
to distinct times of justifying, as the Rev. T. Young has, with 
80 much ability, attempted to prove. 

* James i. 5. Col. i. 9. 

f Matt vi. et seq. Vide Isa. Ixv. 24. Phil. iv. 6. 

t 1 John V. 14. § I Pet. iv. 2. || 1 Thess. iv. 3. 
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But we should approach the word of God, 
with diiFerent feelings and views from those 
with which we open any other book. The Gos- 
pel being a spiritual truth, is in its nature essen- 
tially different from scientific truth : the latter 
being but the outward object of the under- 
standing, whilst the former has a positive influ- 
ence upon the heart. And such an influence 
accords with those sublime notices of its origin 
and power, which lie scattered over its pages, 
like stars in the firmament, and tell of the 
celestial source from whence the light of salva- 
tion flows. 

The Word was in the beginning with God •, 
ordained before the world to our glory f ; but 
being hid in God t was kept secret as a mys* 
tery §, (into which angels desired to look ||,) not 
being made known to the sons of men ^, until 
the dispensation of the fulness of times * •, when 
Christ came tt to speak the words of God tt, 
which is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. §§ And to this spi- 
ritual character of the Word, St. Paul adds an- 
other of still greater force, when he calls it the 



♦ John i. 1. f 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

% Eph. iii. 9. § Rom. xvi. 25. 

II 1 Pet, i. 12. f Eph. iii. 5. 

** Eph. i. 10. tt Gal. iv. 4. 

X^ John iii. 34. §§ Rom. i. 16. 
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aword of the Spirit*, and declares it to be 
sharper than any two-edged sword. But the 
strongest %ure under which the Gospel is pre- 
sented to our view, is, by our blessed Lord, when 
he so beautifully iUustrates the preaching of the 
word of life, by likening it to the sowing of seed. 
Whatever influence the words of men may have 
upom the feelings, they can have none upon the 
Acuities. No words of man can bear an analogy 
to living seed, whatever the diffusion of them 
may be to the operation of sowing : but in the 
words of Christ there is a principle of spi» 
ritual life, which will germinate and fiructify, if 
received upon good ground, and cultivated 
with grace. Nor is this vital principle the 
whole of the astonishing properties which are 
inherent in the holy GospeL In that awful 
hour, when the book of life will be opened 
before the eyes of men, and memory returns 
with minutest vividness^ bringing back to 
our recollection all our thoughts,' words, and 
deeds^ as distinctly as in the moment of their 
first formation at the heart, the Gospel will 
assume an important office. St. Peter says, it 
will live and endure for ever t, and Christ de- 
clared, that the word which he had spoken, 
which word is truth }, should in the last day 
judge him who would not receive it. § 

• Vide Taylor's Sermons. f 1 Pet. i. 23. 25. 
i John xviii. 37. § John xii. 48. 
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I have thus shortly mentioned faith, prayer, 
and the word of God, because the degree in 
which we hold the former, and the time we be- 
stow upon the latter; the attention we give 
them, and the pleasure we take in them j will 
be altogether regulated by our approach to 
godliness j and we shall owe the success with 
which we use those means of grace, to the 
spirit in which they are regarded. The exhorta- 
tion of Christ is, that we " abide'* in Him j " I 
am the vine," He says, " ye are the branches ;'*' 
" abide in me and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in 
me.** • 

I am, &c. 



* John xr. 
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LETTER XXIII. 



Dear Sib, ■ 1824. 

The Scriptures ever have, and, being truth, 
ever must come forth from the attacks of infi- 
delity like gold tried in the fire. We rejoice in 
discussions which display ingenuity, talent, and 
learning : they are the offerings of human wis- 
dom at the shrine of truth. But since the time 
of Thomas Paine, it has been the custom with a 
certain class of men, to attack the word of God 
with ribaldry and scurrility. Perhaps we should 
rejoice no less, that such weapons are used by 
such men. The vulgar champion of infidelity, 
Thomas Paine, retorted upon St. Paul an expres- 
sion, which, although tolerated in the language 
of the Apostle, is now avoided by every decent 
tongue } and yet the merest rustic could point 
out the error of the infidel, and would be ashamed 
of it. I allude to the assertion noticed by the 
Bishop of Llandaf]^ respecting the dying and 
vegetation of seed. Those who have had the 
curiosity to observe the vegetative progress, 
have seen the seed sown in the ground, (Jie, 
and become decomposed ; and the young shoot, 

u 3 
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in many instances, will bear the testa out of the 
ground, as if in derision of such philosophy. 

How often is this kind of ignorance displayed 
by those, who think that they are looking deeply 
into the arcana of nature ; whilst they are only 
skimming the surface of her ocean, unconscious 
of the gems which lie beneath ! At one time, 
we were alarmed at the testimony which geology 
was said 'to bear to the great antiquity of the 
world. * At another, it was said, that some an- 
cient painter had chronicled^ the movements of 
time beyond the power of modem calculation ! 
Then we are assured that personal identity is 
a chimera; and again, that medullary matter 
thinks ! The last novelty of this description is 
thus concisely and scientifically stated. " Ani- 
mal strength, energy, and life, is derived merely 
from the fixation and transferred motion of the 
atoms of gas, within which the animal lives. 
Atmospheric gas is composed of moving atoms, 
the fixation of which by respiration transfers 
their momentum, and concentrates their energy 
and heat in the animal system ! !** 

The French physiologists, who are echoed by 
certain of the faculty amongst us, have brought 
into fashion Bichat's Theory of Life ; and most 
clearly prove, if a theoretical division of parts 

* Vide Granyille Penn's Comparative Estimate, &c. One 
ef the most elaborate efforts of reasoning of the age. 
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proves an independency of existence, that we 
have two lives. A late able and profound cri- 
tic * shewed, that Sir T. C. Morgan and others, 
who revived the old heretical opinion of the 
materiality of the soul, did not distinguish (so 
confused was their logic) between the knife they 
cut with, and the wound it made. Yet, strange 
to relate, Mr. Rennell added a third life, and 
endowed mankind with the lives of vegetation, of 
volition, and of understanding. The learned advo- 
cate (for he is not the author) of this conjectural 
division, has also supported the argiunent against 
personal identity. If, as he supposes, the whole 
body undergoes an entire change in the space of 
ten years at the utmost, personal identity cannot 
be maintained, and it is never just to rely upon 
the evidence given in our criminal courts. But 
this supposition rests upon a gratuitous assump- 
tionj for the physiological facts upon which 
that assumption is laid, are not equal to its sup- 
port. The appearance of age is sufficient to 
contradict it. If the whole body undergo a 
decennial renovation, why not enjoy a perpetual 
youth ? We may find a strict analogy to the 
case in the shedding of a deciduous tree. The 
secretions and excretions of the human body 
are certainly ex£6nfiiye : but as the leaves, the 
flowers, and the firuit:<rf a tree, rise, mature, 

* RenneirB Remarks on Scepticism. 
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and fall ofl^ whilst the bole and branches main- 
tain their identity, and give to it its individuality ; 
so do the bones, and what I may call the fibres 
of the body, amid the hourly process of con- 
version, digestion, nutrition, and excretion^ 
retain their identity, and assure us of the per- 
manence of our personality. 

Nor have the metaphysicians ^ven up their 
prescriptive right of mystifying the abstruse 
subject of life, and the knowledge of it They 
either follow in the coiu^e of " the faculty,*' 
and dispute our mental identity, or multiply it, 
and give us separate and independent psycho- 
logical existences. Sometimes they amuse us 
with the divisibility of particles, and at others, 
with the eternal and necessary differences of 
things. 

The Scriptures acknowledge that we are a 
compound of body and soul. * But both Scrip- 
ture and fact agree in teaching, that we have 
biit one life ; and that it consists in the union of 
soul and body : the soul being the motive force, 
and the body the machinery by which that force 
acts : and, although independent substances, 
they are inseparably connected in all the pur- 
poses of our existence, whether physical or 
spiritual ; and are only recognized by the Scrip- 
tures, as together forming the individual man, 

« Mau. X. 28. 
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the " living soul," which will again exist in that 
union in all eternity. 

Both materialists and immaterialists agree in 
regarding the body as an instrument It is, 
doubtless, an instrument, not only of sensation 
and perception, but also of imderstanding ; as 
the most simple act of sensation, or perception, 
presupposes the working of the whole psycho- 
logical machine. Memory and judgement are 
both involved in the simplest idea which can 
be presented to the mind: but those operations 
of the soul or the understanding can only bes 
put in motion through the senses, whose organ- 
ization forms part of the body. Memory is 
supplied by sensation and perception ; and judge- 
ment cannot be exercised without memoiy. 
The passions also, and the higher operations of 
intellect, are never active, but through the organ- 
ization of the body. The body and the soul have 
also a reciprocal influence upon each other j 
and this mutual ascendency is observable in the 
health of each. Many bodily complaints, espe- 
cially scrophula and fever, and nervous diseases^ 
have a certain effect upon the imderstanding; 
and the soul will disorder the body through 
severity of application, or intensity of emotion. 
I am constrained to use the word soul as a term 
to include the acts both of the affections and 
the understanding; language not affording us 
specific expressions for those operations; But 
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the effect of the soul upon the body must be 
through organization. A man affected by a 
letter, suffers some physical derangement of cer- 
tain functions ; those functions are, therefore, 
engaged in the formation of the thought which 
affected him, for it is not necessary that the con- 
tents of the letter shall be true. Thinking, 
therefore, is a purpose to which organization is 
applied as an instrument. But thinking is an 
act of the mental faculties. The soul, therefore, in 
its mental acts, works with the machinery of the 
body. Nor can we think without this machinery ; 
we do not think when we are asleep, and the 
body is at rest } nor in death, when it is tempo- 
rarily broken up. 

Again, the mental act of reading a letter, 
which affects a man with syncope, includes 
memory, reflection, and judgement: each of these 
acts of the mind may, therefore, enter into the 
formation of that compound idea which over- 
powers the body; each of these mental opera- 
tions, therefcNre, is connected with, and operates 
through, the organization of the body. 

Now, idead, as Locke calls all the knowledge of 
the mind, are first admitted by sensation or per- 
ception. Not is there an idea formed in the 
mind by pure ratibciniition, which is not a com- 
pound of siich first-formed ideas. Man has 
been cdlled a creating animal; but when we 
k>ok closer at the objects of hid mental powers 
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of production, we discover that they are all com- 
binations of his preconceptions. Thus the facul- 
ties of the mind owe the materials upon which 
they are exercised, to the working of the organic 
machinery of the body j nor can we form ab- 
stract notions of goodness, truth, virtue, and 
such like universal thoughts, unless they had 
been previbusly suggested to the mind by the 
actual instances which formed the simple notions, 
from which we generalise and abstract by the 
reflective powers of the mind. " Now," writes 
Locke, " because we cannot be certain of the 
truth of any general proposition, unless we know 
the precise bounds and extent of the species its 
terms stand for, it is necessary we should know 
the essence of each species, which is that whichi 
constitutes and bounds it" Memory, therefore, 

which is employed in all the operations of the 
mind, owes its stores of information to the senses^ 
through their orgamc powers; judgement is the 
adaptation of those stores to the fitness of the 
occasion ; and thought, reflection, imagination, 
and fancy, their elaboration into intellectual 
forms. 

These faculties also follow certain laws in their 
difierent actions, always dependent upon organ- 
ization. The suggestions and associations of 
thought are never voluntary, when the body is 
in health; and the mental stream flows most 
smoothly and clearly when the organization of 
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the body is in the best order ; but is always in- 
terrupted and confused even to derangement, 
and suppression, when the body is particularly 
disordered. But every disorder of the body is 
upon its organization j certain maladies therefore 
affect the peculiar organs adapted to the work- 
ing of the mind. And therefore, although the 
physiologist has not been able to descry those 
peculiar organs, we are assured from facts that 
they do exist, and are operated upon by the soul, 
and form the instrument of mental perception j 
that is, the machinery of the understanding. 

In the case of the desires, and affections, and 
the passions, we approach nearer to a sight of 
the truth. Dr. Brown has most critically proved 
that the will of man is not under his own guid- 
ance *, for the decision is made before the mind 
has cognizance of it. Now the philosophy of the 
Scriptures teaches, that the desires are motions 
of sin working in our members t j which in a 
variety of places are attributed to the flesh lust- 
ing against the Spirit }, and the mind which they 
produce is called a carnal mind§, which is a sin- 
ful mind. 



* Lectures on Moral Philosophy. f Rom. viii, 5, 

J John iii. 6. 2 Cor. viii. 1. Gal. v. 16—19. Gal. vi. 8. 

Eph. ii. 3. Eph. iv. 18. Col. ii. 11. Heb. ix. 13. 2 Pet. 

ii. 18. 1 John ii. 16. Gen. vi. 5. Jer. xxvii. 9. 
§ Rom. viii. 6, 7. Rom. vii. 14. 1 Cor. iii. 3> 4. 
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Now God is not the author of sin. * He is 
not therefore the author of a carnal mind. Such 
a mind is a consequence of the fall of Adam^ 
and is entailed upon us by generation. But our 
bodies only owe their being to generation. The 
sinful mind arises therefore from the body — 
from its peculiar organization. 

Again, the seat of the desires, and affections, 
and passions, is said by Christ to be the heart. 
In the case where the object of desire is to 
gratify some carnal appetite, it is evident that 
the mind is immediately acted upon by the body j 
and the seat of that action being the heart, the 
heart is therefore the seat of the will, because 
the will is that act of the mind which secretly 
determines upon the gratification. 

Moses also taught, that " the life of the flesh 
is in the blood.**t Now we observe in nature 
that there is no life without a co-existing motion ; 
and we know that the circulation of the blood 
is co-existent with human life, and that the 
heart gives motion to the blood. The mind, 
therefore, and the body operate together, and 
both the spiritual and physical powers of 
the " living soul,'* in the generation of the pas- 
sions, have the same seat of action. 

But volition is independent of the mental 
powers, and is produced by the " motions*' of 

* James i. 13, 14. Matt. xv. 18, 19. f Lev. xvii. 11. 
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the flesh on the heart ; hence the absolute power 
of sin, and hence the necessity of regeneration. 
But where is regeneration effected^ on the soul 
or the body ? We are taught that the heart ** is 
the object of the graces of religion* Regenera- 
tion is therefore effected upon the heart, in a 
certain " change'* of what I have before called 
its faculties. Organization remains the same, 
but a spiritual power is given to check and re- 
strain the motions of the flesh, and to induce 
higher desires and nobler affections. 

I am, &c« 

* Ezek. xi. 19. I Tim. L 5. Psalm IL 10. Rom. x. la 
£ph. vi. 6. Heb. xiii. 9. 1 FeU iii. 4. 
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Dear Sir, , 1824, 

The subject of death is spoken of in the sacred 
books, after the manner of the eastern writers. 
St. John saw him upon a pale horse, whence an 
author of powerful intellect writes, " The exist- 
ence of death must therefore be either real or 
personal, or relative and independent, or a mere 
privation ; these being the only modes of personal 
existence which we can conceive.'** Have we 
not a more simple and correct view of the sub- 
ject in looking upon death, to be only a certain 
effect of sin t> in producing such a complete dis- 
ruption of the body, as to unfit it for all the 
living purposes of the soul? Previous to his 
fall, Adam was not obnoxious to death; the or- 
ganization of his body was not liable to disrup- 
tion. He disobeyed his Creator, and was ac- 
cursed from his first condition : his nature be- 
came essentially corrupt, and he necessarily 
sinned. In consequence of the curse so laid 
upon Adam, this corruption was entailed upon 

■* Drew on the Resurrection of the Human Body. 
•|- Rom. V. 12. 
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his progeny through generation. They also 
necessarily are sinners and obnoxious to death.* 
But the soul t, which proceeds from God, does 
not die. The body alone therefore is affected 
by original sin. But our bodies die in conse- 
quence of personal sin. J Personal sin is, 
therefore, an effect of original sin. Now, the 
effect which is upon the body must be through 
its organization. The organization of the body 
is therefore affected by original sin. The Scrip- 
tures teach us that this effect is in the power of 
the flesh overcoming the Spirit, and in the 
liability of the body to death. And thus do 
nature and reason and the Scriptures agree. 

We thus see that sin and death are the natu- 
ral states of man, in consequence of the fall. 
Let us now enquire into the nature of life, both 
* temporal and eternal. 

Socrates and Cicero had just notions of life, 
so far as just notions could be obtained by men 
ignorant of the scriptural knowledge of the soul. 
•* Tell me then,** said the sage, " what it is 
which gives life to the oody ? . . . • The soul !*' 
And the Roman philosopher speaks of the same 
avsfjLog, as animating and producing the different 
mental operations in the body ; cui praspositus 
est. But,, uncertain of the immortality of the 

* Rom. V. 12. 1 Cor. xv. 53. f Is. Ivii. 16. 
% Rom. V. 12. 
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soul, * uncertain indeed of its independent ex- 
istence, their notions of it also were crude and 
uncertain, and laid the found^ion of that error, 
which has so long struggled against the philoso- 
phy of revelation. The heathens^ who were 
deeply versed in speculative wisdom, recognized 
a life of understanding, and reasoned upon its 
separate existence, and thus provided a mental 
soul for man ; whence - arose the error so gene- 
rally prevalent in the Christian system, upon the 
high authority of its prpgenitors, that the soul 
of man is a mental, and. not a i^iritual being; 
and which error may again be traced in the 
learned notion of endowing n^an with a life of 
understanding, distinct from his lives of vegeta- 
tion and volition. 

In regarding the body as an instrument, we 
have compared it in two cases, but a third is ne- 
cessary to complete the comparison. Every 
machine is appUed to some particular purpose. 
What, therefore, let me ask, is the purpose to 
which the energy of our being is properly 
applied ? Nor is this an idle question ; look at 
the difierent answers, which both the language 
and conduct of men give to it. Some are in 
search of a purpose, some only acknowledge 
a selfish purpose ; whilst others reject every 
selfish motive, and give us a higher motive 

* Vide Ellis, p. 387, and p. 486. 
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of selfishness, in the sentimental purpose 
of ameliorating the condition of mankind. 
Socrates, wise enough to condemn the pleasures 
of life, whilst he enjoyed them, thought, and 
he approached the truth, that a philosopher 
should most desire to die. In these and such 
like suppositions, we have no determinate rational 
purpose ; nor can we find one unless we have 
recourse to the revelation of God. Why should 
the heathen refrain from sensual pleasures? 
Why should the unhappy cling to life? We 
know not, before we learn it from God himself, 
that there is a certain purpose for which we were 
bom — a certain object in life to be attained — 
namely, the fitting of our being, the " living 
soul,'* for its eternal habitation, through the 
sanctifying of the heart. The heart may there- 
fore be considered as the object or material upon 
which the powers of this instrument or machine, 
(body and soul) are to be expended. Thus our 
blessed Saviour taught, that there was but one 
thing needftd*, and asks what it would profit, if 
a man gained the whole world, and lost his own 
soul t? " and thus St. Paul said, that he counted 
all things but loss for the excellency of the know^ 
ledge of Christ Jesus his Lord.'*| 

When infidels and physiologists consider man as 
a machine, they fall into the absurd notion of 
including in that machine, both its moving 

* Luke X, 42. f Matt. xvi. 26. J Phil. iii. 8. 
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power and final purpose ; and thus attribute to 
organization inherent life, and the power of 
thought, and also some object of life, although 
Ihey do not agree in that object. But Scripture 
and reason assure us, that the soul is as distinct 
from the body, as the engine which gives power, 
arid the machine which receives it ; and they 
assure us of another truth, which reason and sci- 
ence^ may illustrate, but could never discover, 
that both soul and body, purified and sanctified 
by the Spirit of knowledge and truth, will toge- 
ther exist in a blessed state of light, wisdom, 
and glory, through all eternity. 
: The language; of Moses, when relating the 
first formation of the body of man and the union, 
of the Spirit with that body, is entitled to serious 
attention, " And the Lord God," he writes, 
" formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.*'* Moses also limits 
the duration of this union to the term of natural 
life, t But this language might be taken in a 
lower sense, to mean simply, as it sometimes 
does figuratively, the animation of the body, 
were not its higher sense of spiritual power t 
borne out by subsequent expressions, which 
ascribe both mental and corporeal operations to 
the capabilities, energies, and powers, of the 

* Gen. ii. 7. f ^^n* xxxv. 18. t Matt. xxii. 37. 
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« 

" living soul." These operations always imply 
the union of the Spirit and the flesh, • for whilst 
man is exhorted to love God with his soult, he 
is also commanded to serve Him with it t, and 
both the Old and New Testaments teach, that the 
living soul, sometimes called the heart §, which 
St. Paul means when he prays, yoinr whole spirit, 
and soul and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ||,'* — 
is corrected^ and purified** through personal 
care and obedience to the Gospel. 

Whatever may have been the knowledge of 
the Jews respecting the future state of the soul, 
and reasoning has yet failed to prove^ that a 
knowledge of the resurrection of the dead was 
not confined to the few who were objects of spe- 
cial light, our blessed Lord taught that death 
is only a temporary separation of body and soul. 
Well then might the Apostle exultmgly ask, 
" O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where 
is thy victory ?*' The enemy, death, is to be de- 
stroyed, and his grasp loosened from its hold. 
In the intermediate time, the machinery of 
the body is broken up, and the soul of the faith- 
ful returns to God who gave it.tt But previous 



* Psalm XXXV. 13. f L^^e x. 27. 

% Deut. xi. 13. § I Pet. iii. 4. 

II 1 Thess. V. 23. f 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

•* 1 Pet. i. 22. tt EccL xii. 7. 
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to this event, the purpose of life is accomplished.* 
The living soiil ieither has, or has not, fitted itself 
through faith and grace for salvation in Christ. 
In the latter ca^ we are not told into what state 
of being the soul is received, between the time 
of its separation from the body, and the resur- 
rection of the dead. But in the former case, 
we are taught, by a most delightful figure,: that 
the soul is preserved in a state of dormant tran- 
(Juillity, under the almighty protection of God, 
until it is brought by God himself^ in the last 
awful day, again to reanimate the body, and to 
ippear before the judgment^seat of Christ. 
The words of St Paul are, " But I would : not 

* 

have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even 
as others which have no hope. For if we be- 
lieve that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him.'*t During this quiescent state, we have 
ho intimaticm whatever that the soul retains its 
consciousness; on the contrary, the language 
which our blessed Lord used, respecting Laza- 
rus ; " But I go," He said, " that I may awake 
hiin out of sleep t," and which is used respect- 

* 1 Pet. i. 9. 

t I Thess* iv. 13, 14. Vide 15. 1 Cor. vi. 18—20, and 
Acts vii. 60. 
X John xi. 11. 
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ing the death of Stephen, * and by St. Paul, is 
decidedly opposed to such an opinion, t 

But the body will rise from the dead. " TKe 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and with 
the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first t." But we. shall come forth from the 
earth a spiritual body, " changed^*' like unto 
the glorious body of Christ (|, — — — from glory 
to glory even as by the Spirit of the Lord. ^ 
And thus will the individual " living soul,** the 
union of body and spirit retain its personality, 
through the astonishing changes of death and 
the resurrection, and ever dwell in its final trans- 
mutation, in the robes of the righteousness of 
Christ before the throne of God j so that although 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, yet in " my flesh shall I see God.** 

As it is from revelation alone that we can 
learn either that we possess souls, or the origin 
of them — that they proceed from God, and 
survive the apparent destruction of the body j so 
only is it from revelation that we can learn whe- 
ther the faculties of the soul may be exercised 
independently of her instrument, the body. 
Reason teaches that when that instrument is in- 

* Acts vii. 60. t 1 Cor. xv. 51. 1 Thess.iv. 14. 
X 1 Thess. iv. 16. § I Cor. xv. 52. 

II Phil. iii. 21. f 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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capable of use, the purpose for which it was 
used is no longer attainable. And in con- 
formity with reason, we learn from the Scripture 
that all the operations of the soul of which we 
can be conscious, are inseparably connected with 
organization j that the soul departs from " her 
companion" the body, only when the action of 
natural life ceases } that in the time which in- 
tervenes between death and the resurrection, the 
souls of the faithful sleep with Christ ; and upon 
the reunion of the soul with the body, and not 
before, will the reanimated being again possess 
its faculties and powers. We are, therefore, jus- 
tified in drawing the conclusion that it is an 
error to consider the soul as having active life 
independent of the body ; the individual man, 
formed by that connexion, being the " living 
soul" whom God placed upon earth to fit him- 
self, by faith and grace, through Christ, for the 
enjoyment of heaven. 

Our relation with God is, therefore, direct 
through the first creation of the soul j continu- 
ous through the power by which He upholds all 
things, and will be eternal through those great 
and astonishing mercies, which are promised to 
those who " continue to the end." 

I am, &c. 
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Dear Sir, 1824. 

It now only remains for me to bring the prin- 
cipal points of the doctrine of the Gospel, under 
a concise and distinct view ; and to close these 
labours with a few brief observations. 

Without the light of revelation, I have 
argued that man is naturally ignorant of the 
being and will of the Deity. 

But the will of God being revealed, man, 
through the corrupted powers of his heart, (the 
consequence of the disobedience of Adam,) is 
naturally unable to obey that will ; and there- 
fore sins necessarily. 

But Christ, through His blood-shedding, ob- 
tained for man, under certain conditions, par- 
don for past sin, and power over the power of 
sin. 

The conditions of these blessings are thus ex- 
pressed by Christ himself: " He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.*** 

* Mark xvi. 16. 
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The blessings themselves may be agam named 
under the three following terms : 

I. Regeneration, whereby man becomes capa- 
ble of obe3dng the wUl of God, through the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost. 

II. Justification, in which state, through faith 
in the atonement of Christ, a man stands before 
his God freed from the imputation of sin. * 

III. Sanctification, by which the heart, 
through the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, is 
delivered from the influence of sin : and the 
soul purified through obedience to the faith, f 

Hence it is /evident, that faith vdll operate 
upon the aiFections|: and sanctification upon 
the actions. And hence, from the nature of 
faith and sanctification, the state of the heart, 
under their influence, can only be known by 
the afieiQfions and the actions. Here then 
arises the difficulty, both of kriowing and of ex- 
pressing the reUgious state of the heart. Feel- 
ing may deceive ; therefore our blessed Lord so 
wisely taught that men shall be known by their 
fruits. § 

But although I have attempted thus sum- 
marily to state these doctrinal points, I am well 
aware that they will not be sufiered to pass 
with the assent of all Christians. It might not 

* Rom. iv. f 1 Pet. i. 2 & 22. 

% Vide Erskine's Essay on Faith. 
§ Matt. vii. 16. 
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be diflScult, were this the place, to mark the 
point where the opinions of others deviate from 
the line which I. have drawn. The three ex-' 
tremes of the present (Jay, are the vulgar notions 
of Socinianism, Arm^nianism, and Calv>mism. 
I call them vulgar notions, because they are 
deflected from the opinions of the respective 
leaders, whose names they bear. Iii our church, 
the two great errors are, the preaching of ab- 
stract faith, and of moral works. The first is 
calculated to produce fanaticism ; and the latter, 
self-righteousness.t Between these extremes, 
are a thousand modifications of error in those 
who either neglect the Scriptures, or make them 
the support of preconceived opinions. It is 
scripturally true, that no man can perform good 
works, " without the grace of God by Christ 
preventing" him.t Here the moral power of 
man is destroyed. But some Christians run the 
argument into an absurd extreme, and say, that 
man can do nothing of himself until he be bom 
of God J meaning thereby a fixture, and, as some 
think, a sudden, and others an irresistible afflation 
of the Holy Spirit The error of the assertion 
is, in not understanding the meaning of the term 
— born of God. As it is used convertibly with 
the term being regenerated, J may refer to my 
argument on that subject. When the assertion, 

* Rom. X. 2. Vide 2 Kings x. 16. 
f Rev. iii, 15. J Article x. 
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that a man can do nothing of himself is pursued 
to this point, Can he pray ? It is answered that 
he has not the desire. Let us grant that he may 
not have tlie desire, but he may see the neces- 
sity of it ; and can he not pray for that desire? 
Again it is said, that no man cometh to Christ 
except God draw him.* Then cannot a man 
ask God to draw him to Christ ? We are answer- 
ed that Christ said, " No man cometh to the 
Father but by me."t 

. Now it cannot be denied, that the above are 
scriptural expressions. As far, therefore, as 
the reasoning goes, we are placed in tliis dilemma, 
that we either have come to God by Christ — 
or we must wait until it please the Creator to 
draw us to the Redeemer j or it please our JEle- 
deemer, to take us to our Creator. The former 
of these states is the condition of every baptized 
person. God is thanked in the prayer succeed- 
ing the act of baptizing, that it hath pleased 
Him to receive the baptized infant, through 
Christ our Lord, t When, therefore, it is asked, 
if a man cannot pray, that God will draw him 
to Christ J it is asked of one, who has already 
come to God through Christ. 

But, in fact, for a certain time the whole pro- 
vidence of life, is the drawing of God to Christ. 



* John vi. 44. | John xiv. 6- 

i The ministration of public baptism of infants. 
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Prayer, which is habitual to most, reading the 
Scriptures, and hearing the preached word; 
together with the cares, and accidents, and de- 
ferred hopes of life, are so many silver cords * of 
mercy and love, to draw us to wisdom and joy 
and immortality. I have said that, for a certain 
time, such appears to be the mercy of God j 
and- 1 use the limited expression, in consequence 
of a most fearful doctrine taught by our blessed 
Lord himself ; and which also, is both agreeable 
to reason, and corresponds with the awful fact, 
which those often witness, whose duty calls 
them to death-bed scenes. " Because I have 
called, and ye refused," writes the author of the 
book of Proverbs, . . . . " then shall they call 
upon me but I will not answer ; they shall seek 
me early, but they shall not find me. For they 
hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of 
the Lord t:*' and our blessed Saviour applied the 
prediction of Isaiah to the unbelieving Jews. 
" By hearing, ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand ; and seeing, ye shall see, and shall not per- 
ceive.*' t Nor is it reasonable, that the man who 
wastes the whole of his health, and strength, and 
time ; whose heart is waxed gross through sin, and 
whose ears are dull of hearing, and who hath closed 
his eyes, lest at any time he should see ; should, 

» Eccl. xii. 6. t Prov. i. 24. 28, 29. 

:|; Matt. xiii. 14, 15. 
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in the last moment of weakness and alarm, turn 
to God and be healed. The words of the pro- 
verb on such an occasion are truly calculated 
to shake the heart of the wicked, and fill it with 
awe. " Ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
and would none of my reproof. I also will laugh 
at your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
Cometh : when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 
your distress and anguish cometh upon you ; then 
shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
they shall seek me early, but they shall not find 
me." * Alas ! how often does it happen, that 
such are the fearful and desolating throes of the 
heart, in the last moments of life, when distress, 
^,nd anguish, and destruction cometh upon it as a 
whirlwind! How forcibly does such a view 
bear upon the words of the Apostle, " Behold, 
now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day 

! of salvation.*' t How many are passing their 
eleventh hour without a thought for the future 

. effects of their negligence and guilt ! 

In the brief summary which I have given of 
the. doctrine of the Gospel, the general condition 
of man, as a sinner by nature, can only be em* 
braced ; but the particular circumstances of that 
condition, as they regard his disposition,- temper, 
passions, and habits, and situation in life, are 

* Prov. i. 25- 28. f 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
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all met and divinely cared for * in the Gospel. 
I would, therefore, send you to the well-spring 
of truth itself, to draw the living waters ; as 
I am well assured that of whatever materials 
the cistern may be formed whence men quench 
their spiritual thirst, the water will contract 
some impurity therefrom. But in reading the 
Scriptures, it is necessary to remember that they 
are to be spiritually understood, t I would, 
therefore, venture to impress upon you the ne- 
cessity of prayer to God for spiritual under- 
standing : and as all my endeavours have tended 
to convince me that the service of the Church 
is the best compendium of the doctrines of the 
Gospel, I would also suggest the propriety of 
bringing your opinions to the test of her ser- 
vices. Not that such a test is to be held up as 
a standard to which the word of God is to be 
fashioned, but as your religious notions coin- 
cide with that excellent form of sound words, 
they will coincide with the opinions and senti- 
ments of those great and good men, whom 
we equally admire for their judgment and 
talents, and esteem for their piety and holiness 
of life. 

In reading the Scriptures also, with the de- 
sign of strengthening the faith which you have in 
their credibility; I would advise you to seize 

* 1 Pet. V. 7. t 1 Col. i. 9. 1 Cor. ii. 
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upon such points as appear to your own mind 
most conclusive, and patiently consider the 
bearing which each one has upon the great de- 
sign of redemption, through the advent and 
sacrifice of Christ. As an example, talce the 
history of Jerusalem. Examine the agreement 
of profane history with the scriptural account ; 
and then observe the connection between the 
fiicts of the history of the typical city, and the 
spiritual promises founded thereon. Read the 
prophecies concerning the siege of Jerusalem, 
the miseries and calamities, and dispersion of 
its deluded inhabitants, and the final and utter 
destruction of the beautiful city itself. Those 
prophecies were repeated by Christ, who both 
gave a reason for the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and fixed the time of that calamity. The fact 
of the fall of the city is attested by a Jewish 
historian ; and the present dispersion of the 
Jews is a living testimony to the truth of the 
prophecy respecting them. Now, look at the 
bearing of this event upon the scheme of revela- 
tion. The city itself was a type ; but when men 
were directed to its spiritual antitype, the new 
Jerusalem, the typical city was destroyed. The 
temple was also figurative of the dwelling of 
God J but when the time came, that He esta- 
blished His worship in the hearts of men, the 
temple was consumed. * The vail in the temple 

* 1 Cor, Hi. 16,. 17., and vi. 19. 
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was also a type ; but the vail also was rent in 
twain, when a way was openly consecrated to 
the holy Presence. * At one time the Jews 
were the chosen people of God, but when they 
finally refused that He should reign over them, 
He cast them from Him, and chose all who 
would come to Him through Christ, t There 
are, also, other bearings upon this subject, which 
may in the same manner be filled up from the 
writings of the commentators, and from the 
Scriptures ; but I have said sufficient to show 
the correspondence of the spiritual import of 
the history I named, with the facts of that 
history. 

But it is asked. If, to understand the scheme 
of revelation, it be necessary that men should 
be able to read and understand the works of 
ancient historians, and their learned commenta- 
tors ? Let the question itself be fully compre- 
hended, and I would answer, It is. But 
mark the difference between obeying and un- 
derstanding the Scriptures. The religion of 
Christ is, in the first instance, an object of 
faith. All men are called upon to believe the 
word of God, and to obey it. Again, we are 
asked, If we require a man to believe that, 
which he does not, or, it may be, cannot un- 
derstand ? Let me point out the invidiousness 

* Lev. xvi. 2. Matt, xxvii. 51. 2 Cor. iii. 14?. Heb. x. 20. 
t Heb.vii. 25. 
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of this question. Why should an argument be 
held on religion, which would subject the man 
to ridicule, who applied it to any of the acts 
of life ? Does one mechanic, or artificer, in a 
thousand, understand the principles of his 
own operations? Are agriculturists required 
to understand chemistry ; or their labourers 
the composition of forces ? What language 
would be applied to the mariner, who refused 
to use, and believe in the telescope and sex- 
tant, because he was ignorant of the science 
of optics ? The truth * of the Gospel, like 
every principle in natural philosophy, is a fixed 
and immutable truth. The degree, therefore, 
to which that truth becomes an object of un- 
derstanding, depends upon the strength and 
application of human intellect. The primary 
duty, therefore, of a Christian, regarding his 
relation with God, is faith, " for without faith 
it is impossible to please God t :" but the no- 
blest exercise of his mental powers is, to study 
and apprehend those things which ** angels de- 
sired to look into.** t Faith, therefore, and its 
consequence, obedience to the Gospel, have no 
necessary connection, or dependance, upon the 
powers of the mind : on the contrary, the posi- 
tive and simple truths of the Gospel, may have, 

* iJohnii. 21. f Heb. xi.6. 

X iPet. i. 12. § Eph.ii.8.^ 
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and indeed often have, the most unprejudiced 
reception, when the faculties of the mind have 
been the least exercised in abstruse speculations. 
The Gospel is commanded to be preached to 
the poor * : there is, therefore, nothing in its 
exactions, too abstruse for the faith and obe- 
dience of the most illiterate. But the error 
which moral philosophy has nourished in the 
writings of our divines, has also sprung up in 
the cottagQS of the poor. Certain olSences 
against society are characterized as gross and 
degrading ; whilst other ojSences against the 
law and majesty of God, are considered as light 
and trifling. In the sight of heaven, sin knows 
no such degree of degradation. " Whatsoever 
is not of faith is sinf;*' and the man who 
offends in one point is guilty of the whole law. | 
The degree of sin, therefore, in which a man 
indulges, will have a judicial effect upon his 
spiritual understanding, darkening and harden- 
ing his heart §, but we cannot conceive it to 
have any bearing upon the fact of his accept- 
ance with God. H The heart either is, or is 
not " one" with Christ.^ The sinner either is, 



* Luke iv. 18., and xvii.22. 

t Rom. xiv.23. t James ii. 10. 

§ Isai. xxvii 10, 11. Zech. vii. 11, 12. Jer. xviii. 11, 12. 

II Eph. i. 6. f Gal. iii. 28. 
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or is not, seeking after Christ : and if sin has 
disguised itself in such a subdolous form as to 
betray the heart into only light offences, the 
incorruptible seed has taken no root, being sown 
in stony places. 

In a few instances, the following rule for 
reading the Gospel, respectuig the apprehension 
of it, has been found of utility. Let a passage, 
which may be understood, and is received in its 
most literal sense, form the basis of either some 
doctrine or practice; and then we may be 
assured, that all other passages which seem to 
oppose that sense, are not clearly understood, 
and should, therefore, not be decided on, with- 
out careful inquiry into their proper sense* 
Thus Christ says, " They that do good shall 
go into life everlasting.** * Here good works 
are established upon the Rock of ages. But 
what are good works ? the same divine Teacher 
says, ** Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is 
the law and the prophets t :'* and again, " Love 
your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefuUy use you and persecute 
you.** J The man, therefore, who performs 



* John V. 29. t Matt. vii. 12. 

\ Ibid. V. 4?4. 
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these good works, fulfils the law, and << shall go 
into life everlasting." But the Apostle says, 
" By grace ye are saved .... not of works * :" 
and, " If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine Jieart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.*' t Now an unlettered man may 
easily understand the words of our blessed Re- 
deemer, and conceive that he is to be judged 
by his works ; but were he to trust to his own 
unforined notions of grace and faith, he might, 
as we daily see thousands doing, trust to notions 
and feelings which mislead. Whereas these 
passages may immediately be harmonized by 
those whose office it is " to teach others." t 
Nor is this darkness of the mind confined to the 
" prqfanum vulgus.'^ Spiritual things must be 
spiritually understood. " For it is written, I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring 
to nothing the understanding of the prudent." 
Hence, in reading the Scriptures, appears the 
necessity of prayer for spiritual understanding." § 
" If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth libentUy and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given him. || 



* Eph, ii. 8, 9. f Rom. x. 9; 

I 2Tim. ii.2. § 1 Cor;i. 

II James i. 5. 
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You will il^e reniaiJiEed^ ji9^ f^lliosli^ltfienu- 
^Hisly contend for the necessity of a revdatidii 
from God, to show us both the existence, and will 
of the Deity, and even the being of our own 
souls. I have, also, attempted to place the 
Scriptures in a more eligible light, than that in 
which they appear to moral philosophers, by 
making them the only source of the knowledge 
we possess of our relation with God, a^d tiifi^ ' 
desi^ of His providence. And I have ehd^ 
voured to prove that, that relation is not moral, 
and that the events of life, are not designed as 
moral rewards and punishments. 

In the course of my labour, I have mentioned 
names which I have early been taught to respect 
and reverence; and I once more wish to ex- 
press the' unmixed feeling of regard which € 
hold for the virtue, talent, and official dignity 
of those great and gifted persons. The remarks 
which I have ventured to make upon their 
writings, must rest upon the strength of the 
reasoning which upholds them : and for that 
reasoning, I ask only a consideration in the same 
spirit in which it is made. If, in any case, I 
would appear to snatch a flower from the chaj^ 
let which adorns the brows of another^ it is but 
to restore it to ** the garden of the Lord^'* Where 
it first bloomed. 



k 
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In m>sii<gi^ihfi|rycKrrespondence^.a variety of 
feelings come across me ; one only -^ may lie 
named ; and that has accompanied me through 
the anxious hours of my labour, and is present 
whilst I pray, for your sake, that I may not have 
laboured in vain. 

I am, &c. 



THE END, 
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